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of the Diet’s refusal to continue negotiations, he despatched Count 

















TEET a FP 7 , — Haller to Pesth, to dissolve the Diet, reserving the right to call 
N EW S OF THE W EEK, another, “ possibly within six months.” The taxes are to be levied by 
oe force, and the laws passed by the Reichsrath to be valid throughout 
the empire. The Hungarians have protested, and will continue their 
attitude of passive resistance until absolute want of means once more 
compels their sovereign to remember that he only reigus in right of 
the paper he has twice torn up. At the same time, in order to weaken 
the union between the Hungarians and Italy, rumours are circulated 
of the coming cession of Venetia, to her legitimate king. The step, 
were it possible, might save Ausiria, by compelling Hungary ouce 
more to open negotiations, but the Hapsburgs, like Bourbous and 
Stuarts, even in well doing, are always too late. 


Trish are always loyal to the person of the Monarch, and are 
preparing an enthusiastic reception for her Majesty, who 
landed at Kingstown on Thursday morning. Royal progresses, how- 
ever formal and ceremonious they may appear to people who, because 
clothes are not part of the man, therefore despise breeches, still pro- 
duce much good. Auy pleasant break to the monotony of the popular 
life is an excellent thing, and the welcome paid to the Sovereign 
wakes people up to the sense that they belong to a nation and not to 
avillage or a district. It binds classes together by bringing before 
them a common and a pleasurable excitement, and one which stirs 
a fecling beyond that elicited by any momentary spectacle. _It is not} 5. reorganizing his army as well as he can, but so is General Beaure- 
ae Cees Europe who caa afford to popularize majesty, but gard, and the latter has two points greatly in his favour: his men 
Queen Victoria can lose nothing by contact with any class of her | ipo jn camp, and not in a city; and his officers hold their tongues. 
subjects. Encamped in a post like Manassas, with the nearest grog-shop twenty 
miles in his rear, the power of daily drill, and no newspaper corre- 
The only home events of the week have been the defeat of the spondents to protest against military executions, his army ought in 
Liberal candidate in South Lancashire, and the speech of Mr. Roe- two months to be an army of regular troops, fit to assume the 
buck at Sheffield, both indicating the increased carelessness of the | offensive against the capital. 
Liberal party to its own best interests. ‘The Whigs can carry South ~ 
Lancashire whenever they are excited enough to agree among them-| ‘Tie harvest of Europe seems doubtful, though that of Great 
selves, and the absence of excitement betrays a widespread ignorance | p-itain will be up to the average. In France the Teports of drought 
of the true political situation. In Sheffield, Mr. Roebuck, once a} are oyly partial, but in Nort ie Italy the erops, more especia'ly of 
Radical, if not more, applauded the Government of Austria for filehing | J ydian corn, are supposed to be destroyed. It is possible that there is 
aconstitution, and decried the Hungarians for their “ want of wisdom” exaggeration in the accounts as yet received, but, allowing for that pro- 
in objecting to the theft. He asserted, moreover, that he knew—he bability, Western Europe will still, as a whole, be compelled to import 
repudiated supposition, and absolutely éwew—that the King of Italy | more than an average of food. ‘The short crop of Europe will 
had contracted to surrender Sardinia whenever the French troops | keep up English prices, but the danger of scarcity seems to have 
withdrew from Rome. dn other words, Baron Ricasoli has either passed away, and if we jave to meet short time in the North, that 
foresworn himself, or is ignorant of the most important transactions | |eavy calamity will not be increased by a deficient supply of bread. 
effected under his own administration. We prefer on an Italian | 
question the assertion of the Premier of Italy to that of the friend of | 
the monarch who chains down Venice. 





The American War is no nearer to a conclusion ; General McClellan 








| The horrible epidemic of murder continues to rage fiercely, and a 
| wretch named Harvey, of Fen Ditton, a place near Cambridge, has 
. — | contrived to surpass his numerous rivals in crime. He claimed some 

The Right Honourable Frederick Peel has the credit of having | property which his mother was willing to yield, but which she thought 
discovered a new and unobjectionable form of political influence. | and said belonged to his brothers. In revenge for this opinion he deli- 
| berately crushed in her skull, aud then remarking that he had “ done 
| justice,” went out and “did justice” with a truer seuse of its mean- 
ing by putting himself to death. In this case, as in that of the 
Ilkeston parricide, hanged this week, the murderers seem to have been 
|simply purposeless brutes, without an idea, save to gratify a 
but solid step in a very difficult art. We do not think it likely that | ae ——e bearpeon 2 hayrd on wr’ below a 
: . eek EE ae, ., | fluence save physical terror, and it is greatly to be regretted that 

any Constituents-Excursion-Train-I enalty Bill would be soon carried death sentences are so managed in England as to create an impres- 
ina grateful House of Commons. Perhaps, however, it — Pa | sion of chance. Nothing is so terrible as a law which works like a 
necessary for the Board of Trade to limit the number of special fate. These murderers are people with cold imaginations, aud a 
excursion trains within a given period of a dissolution, out of regard | risk has therefore no terror for them. ‘They want a puuishment as 


He has chartered an excursion train to bring his constituents from 
Bury to enjoy themselves at his country seat. The idea once sug- 
gested will probably spread rapidly. Members of Parliament, no less 
than the railway companies, will have good reason to thank the pains- 
taking understanding of the Secretary of the Treasury for this new 


for the safety of the country. | certain as the pain which follows a burn. 
¥ ¢ i ign r if i » ly - i : i | . “ ° a . . ° oat: 
The last intelligence from Italy, if it be only true, is the most dis- The Social Science Session at Dublin has been a brilliant and 


heartening received this year. It is positively asserted by no less an | useful one. The discussions on all classes of subjects—but especial] 

authority than the regular correspondent of the Zimes, that General | Juri le: P aaa eed d Soci | : : Ar P b ad 
Cialdini has let loose his troops on a town of 1500 inhabitants, | een ae wa, 5 a rar - > ae mye ag 
bombarded it, and burned it to the ground, no small section of its |“ practical as they have been voluminous. Captain Croftou —_ 
inhabitants perishing with their houses. The provocation was great, | ##Uon of his office as director of the Irish couviet prisons as been 
the inhabitants having treacherously murdered thirty of the National | @ subject of general regret with the Association ; but the merits of 
Guard; but nothing can palliate, much less justify, such an outrage | his system are now generally admitted. Unfortunately, a system is 


on civilization. It was not to destroy towns wholesale that the | apt to change its colour when worked by different men; and were 
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Colonel Jebb to work the Irish system, and Captain Crofton’ the 
English, we suspect that the latter would seem less faulty, and the 


former less admirable, than they now do. 


The masons, we understand, are on the point of withdrawing their 


men from all the country jobs of the hour-system masters (now 25 
in number). 
better than ever, and their balance-sheets show subscriptions from 
a great number of trades in all parts of the country. It is a significant 
fact that the Paris operatives are just now complaining bitterly of 
the hour system, which has been tried in many of their trades since 
1848. It has led, they say, to systematic overtime and to irregular 
hours. They are preparing an address of sympathy and encourage- 
ment to the English operatives on strike. We do not ourselves— 
nor do the men, we believe—object to the hour-payment, if the plan 
be strictly guarded by conditions as to overtime. It would be well 
for all parties if a compromise could be arranged. 


Fraurt.—Nothing of the slightest political interest has been re- 
ported from France, the Emperor being occupied with reviews and 
new mancuvres at Chilons. In a report made by “ the superior 
commission for the dotation of the army,” it is stated that, in 1860, 
the total number of enlistments was 29,501, a very great increase 
upon the average. It would appear that the tendency to purchase 
substitutes extends, and the Emperor has raised the price to be 
paid from 80/. to 92/7. _ The loss in men to the conscription is, how- 
ever, now filled up by the gain through voluntary enlistments. 

The only other topics discussed in France are social, and we re- 
cord with pleasure that the Protestants of the Haute-Vienne have re- 
covered a measure of liberty. Their schools have been closed for 
nine years, but the council of the department has at length removed 
the prohibition, and Protestants may open schools in which religious 
teaching is communicated, provided no children of other denomina- 
tions are allowed to attend. The Protestants are content for the pre- 
sent with this concession. 

In 1852 a number of operative masons in Paris, among them 
Nadaud, the man who was once nominated as “ the working man’s 
president,” resolved to combine their fortunes. They were only 
seventeen in number, and had no capital, but they arranged that 
each should contribute one-tenth of his earnings. At the end of the 
first year, 1852, they had only 364f., but they persevered, undertook 
considerable works, and, at the close of 1860, found themselves in 
possession of 365,000f. and 107 associates. In other words, their 
capital had increased one thousand times in eight years. They divide 
their profits in the proportion of 60 per cent. for labour and 40 per 
cent. for capital, suppress all intermediaries between themselves and 


The men are, it is said, in high spirits ; their funds are 


. . . a. 
tional Guards, with music, and banners waving ; refreshments were 
given them, and then came the catastrophe—their hosts fell w 
them and murdered 39, one may say in cold blood. The vengenas 
was terrible—a body of 500 regulars surrounded the city on Tuesdg 
night, and the following morning the whole place was given to the 
flames and bombarded. Another force of 400 Rifles, which had 
been despatched from Nola, were countermanded to Casalduni, which, 
with the exception of seven houses belonging to Liberals, was de 
stroyed in like manner. The population took to the mountains and 
the curtain will drop on scenes of starvation, carnage, vengean 
and private and individual misery too fearful to contemplate.” We 
sincerely hope this statement is not true, horrible as the conduct of 
the people had been. If it is, Cialdini has done an act utter} 
inexcusable, and should be at once removed. ’ 

The accounts of the harvest in Northern Italy are very depressing 
The drought has done irreparable mischief. The Indian corn is log. 
the hay crop in Genoa has failed, the vintage is threatened, and in 
places trains have been stopped for want of water. The priests are 
delighted, and attribute the drought to the rebellion of the Italiags 
against their lawful rulers, an argument which may drive the pe, 
santry into reaction—or into hanging the priests. There is some 
hope that the effect of the drought is exaggerated by observers, and 
that the Sicilian crops will be as large as usual. If not, the distress 
among a community who cannot compete with England in Russiay 
and American markets will be very great. 


Gustria—The Emperor has made up his mind for conflict, and 
the 22nd instant Ficld- Marshal Count Haller, a Transylvanian, read 
to the Diet, as royal commissioner, the following message : 

“Seeing that the Hungarian Diet has not obeyed the requests 
which have been addressed to it, and that we can hardly expect any 
further beneficial action from a Diet which, to the great disadvantage 
of all concerned, so entirely misunderstands its highly important 
mission in such difficult circumstances as to declare the way to be 
absolutely closed against any possible arrangement, because its 
demands, which in their extent exceed the bounds of admissibility, 
— not be acceded to, we find it necessary to dissolve the present 

let. 

“ We at the same time reserve to ourselves the right of assembling 
anew Diet, possibly within six months from this time.” 

This act is constitutional, the right of dissolution always remaining 
with the King, but the Diet intends to protest energetically against 
the violation of the constitution, and the arbitrary acts committed 
by theGovernment. The Upper House has concurred in this resolve, 





The levy of taxes by the military has recommenced, but it is said that 
to levy them properly will demand a force of 120,000 men, who even 


the owners of the soil, and have been employed by M. de Girardin, then will not obtain half the amount. The process seems very w- 


M. Haussaye, M. Fould, and other proprietors of standing. 
operatives, it appears, receive onal 4f. a day for labour, and 
2f. 25. for capital, making their regular receipts equal to 30s. a week, 
with no chance of being turned out of employ. 

The Zimes republishes in extenso the petitions addressed to the 
Senate to prevent the slaughter of birds, often previously alluded to. 
The French eat little birds, and the hunt after them is incessant. 
Consequently many species, and particularly the sparrow, are becom- 
ing extinct, and the petitioners, naturalists of eminence, affirm that 
the sparrow in particular, when he is proscribed, emigrates. The 
consequence is a terrible increase in the number of insects, particu- 
larly of the white worm, the larva of the cockchafer, which res on 
wheat. All birds, say the petitioners, except the carnivorous, are 
beneficial, and they call for stringent gameJaws to protect them. The 
question excites so much interest in France, that it is probable some 
legislative measure will be adopted. 


Staly.—The Roman Government has declined to dismiss M. de 
Merode, and has, it is said, been warned by the Emperor in an auto- 
graph letter that the protection given to bandits and incendiaries 
within the Roman States must cease, or the protection of France 
will be withdrawn from the temporal power. The Pope, says rumour, 

ows irritable, and interferes in the details of government, consult- 
ing only with Cardinal Antonelli and M. de Merode. His Holiness 
recently summoned Father Giacomo, and requested him to state on 
what grounds he had absolved Count Cavour. The father pleaded 
the sacredness of confession, but the Pope called the administration 
of the sacrament “an egregious farce,” and angrily commanded the 
friar to prepare a declaration of what had taken place between him- 
self and Count Cavour. The friar refused, and was at last suffered 
to return to Turin. 

The Neapolitan disorders continue, and it is reported that 
General Cialdini desires to resign. This, however, is explained by 





The | Scientific, and far inferior to the plan of levying the arrears in ‘ind, 
| using the supplies for the support of the army. 


The French journals 
renew the rumour about the abdication of the Emperor in favour of 
the Archduke Maximilian, but without any clear authority even from 
Viennese gossip. The county committees must next be dissolved, 
and the employés will resign, thus compelling the Administration to 
conduct its business through Austrians alone. Meanwhile, three 
hundred thousand copies of M. Deak’s address have been circulated 
in the interior, penetrating into the remotest nook and hamlet. 


Prussia.—Not a word of the smallest interest has this week been 
reported from Prussia. 


Drumark.—A rumour is current that the King of Denmark, who has 
no legitimate children, indignant at the menaces of the Prussian Go- 
vernment, has resolved to set aside the European arrangement, under 
which Prince Christian was declared his heir, and to leave his crown 
to the King of Sweden. He has in theory some constitutional right 
of the kind, but three of the five Powers will probably adhere to the 
old arrangement. A junction of the crowns would be excessively 
a ng in Sweden, and probably produce an insurrection im 

orway. 


Russia.—The people of Warsaw continue their demonstrations. On 
the night of the 12th of August, the anniversary of the union of Poland 
with Lithuania, all signs of rejoicing were forbidden. The popula- 
tion, therefore, lighted up their rooms, so that the glare might reflect 
into the street, and thus produced a most effective illumination. 
General Lambert has been appointed Governor of Poland, but it is 
said that many Russian officials declare there is no alternative between 
a separate Poland and grapeshot. 


Turkry.—Mehemet Kiprisli Pasha has been dismissed from his 








a subsequent telegram to mean only the resignation of his! office as Grand Vizier, and sueceeded by Ali Pasha. According to 
civil administrator, Cantelli, Cialdini himself remaining. He has | the correspondent of the Zimes, he was dismissed because he refused 
ordered the judges to put an end to the excessive delays which now | to agree to the increase of military expenditure, but the J/orniag 
impede the administration of criminal justice, and has placed Naples | Post affirms that he had been detected in peculation. He received 4 
_ city) in a state of armed preparation, filled Castel Elmo with | heavy bribe from a French Company, to which he sold a monopoly of 
iedmontese, and placed cannon to protect the Royal Palace. He} working Turkish lighthouses at a profit of 30,0002. a year. He was 
obviously expects an attack, and 500 marines and sailors of H.M.S.| also paid to accept eaimés instead of cash from some American 
Exmouth are landed daily for rifle exercise on ground between| farmers of the revenue, and the imperial concession being ready 
Naples and the mountain, a sight healthy for the brigands lurking | for signature, the Sultan, contrary to the custom of his brother, read 
there. The provinces, however, are full of terrible events, and one it, and discovered the transaction. 
we are compelled to give in the words of the narrator, the Naples | the resistance of the Minister to a pet project being merely the 
correspondent of the Zimes: “The district of Pontelandolfo con- | final aggravation. 
tains about 6000 souls, while the suburb of Casalduni contains 1000 
more. A company of soldiers had been sent there a few days since,| rlginw.—A great Art Congress has been held at Antwerp on the 
and were invited and received by the population and the Na-|1Sth inst., attended by representatives from all Europe, in the midst 





Both stories are probably true, , 
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Filta 
of a popular festival such as has rarely been witnessed even in Bel- 
jum. The guests spent some hours in the Exhibition of Modern 
Belgian and German Art, followed by a dinner, to which 13,000 
ests sat down, in an apartment nearly 1000 feet in length, formed 
jn the Théatre des Varietés. The rural fétes, religious ceremonies, and 
a ball in the —' brought the festival to a close. The finest work 
exhibited is said to be a “razzia” of Bashi-Bazouks, by Cermak, a 
pupil of M. Gallail, Brussels. The work, it is reported, stamps him 
as the “ Millais” of the Belgian school. 


Qmrrira-—The intelligence from New York, which comes down to | 


the 10th instant, is of exceedingly little moment. General M‘Clellan 
js reorganizing the army, and there is incessant fighting in Missouri 
and Tennessee, but it is unimportant. The skirmishes are attended 
with small loss of life, and the result is generally favourable to the 
Union. Mr. Breckenridge has made a speech at Baltimore de- 
nouncing the unconstitutional acts of the President, but was inter- 
rupted and silenced by the mob,—a proceeding highly approved by 
the Republicans. 

We give the official explanations of the Manassas rout from 
General McDowell’s report: “It was at this time that the enemy’s 
reinforcements came to his aid from the railroad train, understood to 
have just arrived from the valley with the residue of Johnston’s army. 
They threw themselves into the woods on our right, and towards the 
rear of our right, and opened a fire of musketry on our men, which 
caused them to break and retire down the hill-side, This soon dege- 
nerated into disorder, for which there was no remedy. Every effort 
was made to rally them, even beyond the reach of the enemy’s fire, 
but in vain. The battalion of regular infantry alone moved up the 
hill opposite to the one with the house on it, and there maintained 
itself until our men could get down to and cross the Warrenton turn- 

ike, on the way back to the position we occupied in the morning. 
he plain was covered with the retreating troops, and they seemed 
to infect those with whom they came in contact. The retreat soon 
became a rout, and this soon degenerated still further into a panic. 

“ Finding this state of affairs was beyond the efforts of all those 
who had assisted so faithfully during the long and hard day’s work in 
gaining almost the object of our wishes, and that nothing remained 
on the field but to recognize what we could no longer prevent, I gave 
the necessary orders to protect their withdrawal, begging the men 
to form in line, and offer the appearance, at least, of organization. 
They returned by the fords to the Warrenton-road, protected, by my 
order, by Colonel Porter’s force of regulars. Once on the road, and 
the different corps coming together in small parties, without officers, 
they became intermingled, and all organization was lost.” 

And he ¢hus apologizes for any precipitation: “ I could not, as I have 
said, more early push on faster, nor could 1 delay. A large and the 
best part of my forces were three-month volunteers, whose term of 
service was about to expire, but who were sent forward as having 
long enough to serve for the purpose of the expedition. On the eve 
of the battle the 4th Pennsylvanian Regiment of Volunteers and the 
battery of volunteer artillery of the New York Sth Militia, whose 
term of service expired, insisted on their discharge. 1 wrote to the 
regiment, expressing a request for them to remain a short time, and 
the Honorary Secretary of War, who was at the time on the ground, 
tried to induce the battery to remain at least fivedays. But m vain. 
They insisted on their discharge that night. It was granted, and the 
next morning, when the army moved forward into battle, these 
troops moved to the rear to the sound of the enemy’s cannon. 

“Tn the next few days, day by day, I should have lost 10,000 of 
the best armed, drilled, officered and disciplined troops in the army. 
In other words, every day which added to the strength of the enemy 
made us weaker.” 


Home. 
Monpay, Avueust 19rn. 

Tue London and North Western Railway Company, who are to 
have the honour of conveying her Majesty and the Royal Family 
to Holyhead on her way to Ireland, and also subsequently to Scot- 
land, have had an entirely new and magnificent state carriage con- 
structed for that purpose at a cost of more than 3000/. The 
carving and decoration of the carriage are exquisite, and a great 
improvement has been effected by the introduction of two additional 
floors, the second consisting of oak, and the third of cork, which has 
the effect of greatly deadening the noise of the wheels while travel- 
ling. Beds can be introduced and removed with ease; and it is un- 
derstood that they will be used by her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort during their journey to Scotland on their return from Ire- 
land, to avoid the necessity of staying at an hotel. There will be 
two other saloon carriages in the royal train, which will be sent 
down from Euston-square by the South Western Railway on Tues- 
day, to Gosport, whence her Majesty will start on Wednesday 
morning, at a quarter to eight, and it is arranged that, deducting 
stoppages, the train will accomplish the three hundred and ten miles 
from Gosport to Holyhead in eight hours and a quarter. 

— The locality of Hungerford Bridge has been brought promi- 
nently into notice in connexion with another murderous assault, 
though fortunately not attended with the fatal result of the affray in 
Northumberland-street. Captain Mortimer, who is known to the 


public as a defendant in the celebrated trial relative to the sale of 


commissions in the army, was walking on Saturday evening on 
Hungerford Bridge, near the entrance to the market, when he was 
asked for his address by Mr. Dunbar John Cother, a barrister. He 
refused to give it, and pushed Mr. Cother away from him; and on the 


latter repeating his question, Captain Mortimer stepped back and 
dealt him a heavy blow on the side of the head with an oak walking- 
stick, inflicting a very severe wound, attended with great loss of 
blood, from the results of which Mr. Cother was reduced to such a 
weak state as hardly to be able to give his evidence on the same 
afternoon. Captain Mortimer, on being charged at Bow-street 
police-station with the assault, admitted having struck the blow, but 
m justification stated that Mr. Cother while asking him for his 
address the second time, stood in his way, and attempted to stop 
him, and he thereupon struck him with his walking-stick, but in- 
stantaneously and without any intentional malice. Mr. Henry, how- 
ever, committed the prisoner for trial. 
— The departmental business of the Social Science Association 
; commenced on Thursday. In the first department, that of jurispru- 
| dence, an opening address was delivered by Mr. Napier, the presi- 
dent, who spoke as follows: 
| _“ In the session of 1857 an address to the Queen was presented by the House, 
| which led us to expect that a department of administration for the affairs of 
| public justice would soon be constituted. Such a department has become a 
| necessity. It is now generally allowed that it is needful to collect, register, and 
| digest the results of experience as to the working of the law. The proposed de- 
| partment would discharge these functions. It would be enabled at stated in- 
tervals to make a report to the Crown on the state of the law as administered by 
| the Courts, and lay the foundation for such remedial measures as the Govern- 
ment would then feel it to be their duty to submit to Parliament. Great injustice 
is often caused by the delay in amending defective legislation; and not less, per- 
| haps, by leaving doubtful decisions of the Courts with just enough of authority 
to enable them to perplex or to mislead. The public may thus be long embar- 
rassed by imperfect legislation or ne ge decisions, which usurp the rightful 
authority of _ positive law. Indeed, this opens a large question as to the 
| reporting and the revision of judicial decisions, when regarded not simply as the 
adjustment of private controversy, but as they affect the general law and the 
| interests of the community. It is a public necessity, I think, that the present 
system of irresponsible reporting, and the reviewing of decisions which from the 
| time when they are published have the sanction and force of positive law, should 





| 


undergo a searching scrutiny. It seems, indeed, so obviously reasonable to ask 
and to accept advice from those who are peculiarly competent to give it, that 
the plan adopted in these cases might be extended by making the Depart- 
ment of Justice a consultative body to which a bill might at any time 
or any stage be referred, with a view to obtain the best advice. It 
was with reference to Ireland that the late Sir Robert Peel advised that the 
affairs of public justice should be placed under an Imperial department. His 
policy was sound, For this 1 maintain, that until there be obtained for both 
countries the most complete community of rights and laws that is compatible 
with whatever is indelibly peculiar to each, the Union cannot be said to have re- 
alized its proper purpose. We have assimilated our criminal law; we hope to 
assimilate our procedure. Why should there be a difference in our laws of pro- 
pe Why should there be any conflict of commercial law? I might lay 
are many of the evils to be remedied that not only are against policy, but 
work injustice which they who suffer are left to deplore, but cannot hope to re- 
dress. Patching or cobbling may in an extreme case be attempted, and the rent 
is made worse. Look at what we call our marriage law. You may search for 
it in the lumber-room among the rubbish of Acts of Parliament—Lrish, English, 
and Imperial. ‘Thoughtful men ask themselves at last, Is marriage indeed to re- 
main an institution of God, or has it become the creature and convention of 
human law? In this day of religious liberty parties competent to contract and 
constitute a marriage ought to have the free choice of having that marriage 
solemnized by such religious sanction as they may think fit to select and super- 
add. Marriage is publici quia Divini juris; it is valid everywhere, if valid any- 
| where. Where the State moulds the foes of property for the convenience of the 
community, it may justly require—as a matter of sound policy—that every 
marriage which can claim to be recognized for propriety or other civil pri- 
vileges, shall have had such sanctions superadded and publicly recorded in 
such form as the interest of society may demand for its common con- 
| venience. Nothing more than this should be required. But this, be it 
observed, would be a part of the law of property; it leaves the law of 
marriage as God has left it—sacred and universal. In bringing reason and 
| experience to bear upon the amendment of the law, the work of expurgation 
must be considerable. We havgto get rid of restrictions which ought never to 
| have been imposed, and which have aggravated the evils that they were intended 
to remove. Of this class are those which have professed to secure trustworthy 
evidence, and to prevent frauds and perjuries, by excluding interested witnesses, 
and requiring, in certain cases, documentary evidence, executed with a prescribed 
formality. Although in both countries the parties in a civil suit are now com- 
petent and compellable to give evidence in that suit, in neither country can an 
accused man be examined as a witness on his own behalf in a criminal proceed- 
ing. He is indeed permitted to make a statement, but he cannot sustain it by 
his oath, nor submit it to the test of a cross-examination, so that if it be true its 
value is unjustly depreciated. I have glanced at the Statute of Frauds, under 
which oral testimony is ®xcluded in cases where its admission, as the best evi- 
dence at the time available, might help the search for truth. But observe how 
inconsistent, if not impolitic, are the provisions of this statute. Why should 
oral evidence of all the particulars be sufficient where the subject of the contract 
is of small value, or even where a sixpence has been paid to bind the bargain, or 
a fragment of the bulk has been accepted as a part of the whole? Why should 
an admission of the fact of such part payment, or part acceptance, be provable 
by oral testimony? Why should oral evidence be admissible when the written 
contract has been lost, though this may have occurred by mere negligence? Why 
| should the rescinding of the contract be provable by oral testimony? Or why 
| should part performance make oral evidence sufficient to establish and enforce 
the contract in a court of equity? How many honest contracts have been evaded 
by this arbitrary legislation? “It may be proper to protect, in certain cases, the 
weak against the strong; but when the parties deal on equal terms, why should 
they not have been left free to make their bargains in such form, and with such 
safeguards, as their own interests might require, or their own prudence might 
suggest? If this simple and sound policy had been consistently adhered to, then 
| the testimony of the parties would have been available according to their own free 
| choice, according to its intrinsic value, and, what is of greater consequence, also ac- 
cording to the-general course of commercial law. If our tribunals are equal to the 
duty of sifting testimony, detecting falsehood, and discovering truth, the sources 
of evidence should be freely opened, It is the prerogative of our moral nature, 
| which it is no less our duty than our interest to cultivate, to enable us to weigh 
| and to value testimony, subject (as it must ever be) to the manifold influences of 
interest and corruption. Let us be assured that our success depends, not on 
legislative restrictions, not on limited inquiry, but on our moral culture, our 
| general intelligence, our improved experience, a deeper insight into human nature, 
| a more extended acquaintance with social science. There is a subject of grave im- 
portance which deserves a special notice—I allude to the question of legal and 
equitable jurisdiction. The early bistory of our courts of equity shows that the 
courts of Jaw had limited their own jurisdiction by a narrow and technical pro- 
cedure, Which was inadequate to afford the judicial remedies that were required 
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by the growing requirements of society. Why, it may well be asked, should not | gradually the proportion of owners’ petitions increased, and we find that the 
the resources of either be made available to both? Every court of justice, whether | entire number of petitions presented From the commencement to August 1858, 
it be a court of law or equity, should be enabled to do complete justice between | when the Encumbered Estates Court was changed into the Landed Estates 
the same parties in respect of the same subject-matter, either by the convenient | Court, was 4413. Of these 800 were supplemental, withdrawn, and distnisseq 
interchange of powers and duties each with the other, or by enabling the same | petitions—in all 3613; of which the number presented by owners was 1363. 
court to exercise the entire jurisdiction, so far as is necessary in the pending suit | and of the first 100 petitions only six were presented by owners; of the last 100. 
for the administration of complete justice.” 47 were presented by owners, — The commission was originally only for five years: 
Papers were then read by Mr. Heron (in the absence of Mr. Arthur | it was extended from time to time; and in 1865, when the Court had been seven 


: pre Ben mo: ” . me years in operation, a commission was issued by the Crown to inquire whether j 
Symonds) on “ ‘The Constitution of Tribunals,” in which the writer | 7° eupe boa thas this cheuld Ou taae puneonent. Bs poten = erent 


advocated the consolidation of the whole system of administration of | commission that owners actually created encumbrances upon their property i 
justice in the United Kingdom, and the establishment of a depart- | order to be able to sell it with a Parliamentary title. I give now a statement of 
ment of Justice with a Minister in Parliament} by Mr. Whiteside, | the amount of duty received from the commencement of the Landed Estates 
Q.C., M.P., on the criminal law, on which subject the Recorder of | Court te the Ist of August, 1861, by which it appears that the total was a sum 
Birmingham and the President also addressed the meeting; and of 11,2702. 13s. 6d. for the two years and nine months ending the Ist of August, 
by Mr. Napier Higgins on “The Machinery of Legislation.” cca to its ans was as follows: Petitions, 4418s thon 
In the department of Education, Sir J. G. Shaw Lefevre, presi- | orders for sale, 3547; number of conveyances executed, 8364; number of Irish 
dent, in the chair, after some discussion on the subject of a paper | purchasers, 8258; number of English, Seotch, and foreign purchasers, 324, 
read by Miss Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, on “The Application of | Gross proceeds of sales, 23,160,000/.; of which was paid by inglish, Scotch, 
the Principles of Education to Schools for the Lower Classes,” the ag tage a ae 20,000, 0004. ~ oo ee capital invested 
vexed question of popular education in Ireland was thoroughly en- | Gistributed. Tnow an Byer, Roger hon smd et Re ey Fee 
tered into in a debate which followed the reading of a paper by the | commencement down to August, 1861, which has been supplied to me by Jud ~ 
Reverend Alexander Pollock on “The Educational Position of the | Longfield's examiner, from which it appears that 1945 petitions were filed, 123 
Established Church in Ireland.’ The debate, which was charac- | titles read, 1121 estates sold for 12,324,977, 1045 schedules filed, and 
terized by the utmost good feeling, was sustained by numerous naan oP out, ~ = pent — pp wap mye te ae the 
speakers, and was adjourned till Monday. Papers were also read in satinas elect, ts wa ery a com phy ner ae Seog scconnt of 818,797. = 
the Reformatory Hy ee over which the Attorney-General pre- | cluding the costs of surveying and advertising. The costs vary very much, but 
sided; and_in the departments of Public Health, Trade, and Inter- | the average of costs is about 3/. 10s. per cent. on the purchase-money, The 
national Law. An interesting debate was also raised on the recent | Tesult of the entire operations of the Court has been that there is a Parlia. 
strike, which brought out some original facts. Mr. Pollard Urqu- or oe established Pe about —— 9 php of Ireland, or about 
hart, for example, urged that to cut off an hour’s pay for the tenth Situated.” Re aren; aad's Open of SUSOR SC of pupehans-cnemey See tems 
hour was not just, because the men were too tired to doa full hour’s “a th R f t De Captain Crof di 
work. Mr. Scott, of Belfast, a master, said he wished for an eight- full le nm ton « Pa oo — rofton entered into a 
hour system, but with eight hours’ pay. Dr. Shaw thought there hi peer ion of the Irish Convict System. On the conclusion of 
was a natural limit to a day’s labour. Dr. Hancock said there was ™ OO Lord Brougham said ‘1 ; ’ 
a view of the question which had not becn submitted to the meeting. | Mi didena | f Captate y- = ay deep neon ® aaes the able and 
It had been treated entirely as a question between masters and men ; it which ey I ao eal tener, (4p, eocieevecll enaas Gat Go eae 
but there was another question—it was the interest of the country | talks of his own retirement. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) With Captain 
at large, and of the women who were married to the men and to | Crofton’s retirement retires my confidence in the system (hear, hear), and [ 
their relatives. He thought, therefore, it was not a question of | ook forward with absolute dismay to an experiment tried for the next two or 
labour, but as individuals looking after the weaker class of society — years, and a at the end of that time we shall find that it has failed 
—the women and children—they had a right to consider what was | "°“""** nye ae eee (4gptense.)’ : 
for their benefit and for that of the community at large. His own Lhe other departments were occupied during the day with their 
experience was that over-time and over-work were morally and respective subjects. On Saturday morning, M. Michel Chevalier, 
hysically injurious, and shortened men’s lives, and when men’s President of the Trade and International Law Department, delivered 
ives were shortened, they ought to look to the effect of it in his address in the Solicitors’ Hall. At one o’clock all the depart. 
leaving widows und orphans, because it was important that men ments closed, and a Commencement was held at the University, when 
should live the ordinary period of life so as to rear their children, the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on Lord Brougham, Sir 
and not to be leaving them as orphans. Trade conventions were |J, Shaw Lefevre, Sir James Emerson Tennent, and M. Michel 
indications of a law of Nature which ought not to be departed from Chevalier. ; ; 1 
for any personal intcrest, and he entirely went with the men in going | _— A curious will case —— the Jury Court at Edinburgh last 
for uniform hours of labour. In the evening, a party of about week. It was in the form of an action brought by the relatives of 
130, including many of the distinguished persons who had taken part the late Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Maclean, against his execu- 
in the proecedings of the Social Science Congress, dined at the tors, to set aside his will on the ground of iusanity. The testator 
Mansion House, on the invitation of the Lord Mayor. Among the had entered the army in 1804, and sold out in 1847. Out of his 
toasts proposed was the health of Lord Brougham, who, on rising to forty-three years’ service, thirty-three had been spent in the East and 
reply, was most enthusiastically received. Lord Brougham after- West Indies and Africa. ae he had resided at Milltown, on 
wards accompanied the Lord-Lieutenant to a conversazione given the Island of Cumbrae, where he died in 1859, at the age of eighty, 
hy the Royal Dublin Society, and attended by nearly 2500 per. leaving his whole estate, which consisted of about 20,000/. in Con 
sons. On Friday the Departments resumed their sittings. Sir J. sols “ for the education of poor and deserving boys of the name of 
Shaw Lefevre addressed the Education Department, which after- | Maclean,” to the exclusion of all his relatives, for whom, previously 
wards resumed its regular business. A paper was read by the Rev. to his alleged insanity, he had entertained warm affection, It was 
Dr. Willeock, on the failure of education in the junior classes of also alleged by the pursuers that he was influenced by his house- 
elementary schools, which he attributed to the prevalent neglect of | keeper, with whom they said he had cohabited. The evidence for the 
the younger children by the teachers, in order to bestow more time | PUrsucrs was to the effect that since the return of the testator from 
on the more advanced pupils. The discussion of the previous day the West Indies in 1848, his mind and temper had been entirely 


was then resumed at some length. Inthe Jurisprudence Department | Changed, that he was in the habit of yoann Femmes constantly 
Lord Brougham took the chair for some time, and among other | making use of obscene language, and speaking abusively of all lis 
papers, one was read by Baron Holtzendorff on “ Public Prosecu- | relatives. Several of their witnesses did not, however, consider him a 
tions in Prussia.” In that country no prosecution could be com. | '#S@ue, but as “daft” or “crackit.” On the other hand, numerous 

i witnesses deposed that Colonel Maclean, though eccentric, was per- 




















menced wuless it was taken up by the public prosecutor. In ease of | ¥ 


his refusal to do so, however, there was no remedy for the injured 
party. Lord Brougham said on the subject : 

“ Though there might be defects in the Prussian 4 r 
public prosecutors was of very great benefit; and the worthy vice-president 
would, he was sure, agree with him in thinking it very desirable to have a re- 
sponsible Minister of Justice for this country. The want of such a system was 
a very great defect in England. He could take no blame to himself in this 
matter, for one of the last efforts he made before quitting office was to introduce 
a system of public prosecutors ; but it was thought too large a step to take at 
once to involve the whole country in a system of public prosecutors. He might 
refer to the case of Scotland as well as of Ireland, and in neither country did the 
defect alluded to as operating in Prussia exist. In Scotland the private prose- 
cutor was technically required to obtain the ‘ concurrence’ of the Lord Advocate, 
but that concurrence was never withheld unless in extraordinary cases in which 
there was obvious cause for so doing.” 

Mr. Napier also thought the institution of public prosecutors would 
have a beneficial result : 

“ Ile referred to some defects in the Trish system, especially in the coroner's 
procecding by inquest. He believed that in many cases the institution of 
coroners was Worse than useless, arising from the class of jurors and coroners in 
many parts of the country. As an instance, a coroner's jury in a certain part of 
Ireland, in a case where a person died from famine, found a verdict of ‘ Wilful 
Murder against Lord John Russell.” (Laughter.)” 

The Solicitor-Gencral then read a paper on the Landed Estates 
Court, giving statistics of its operation : 

“ The jurisdiction was, as is well known, originally created in order to sell 
encumbered estates, they being unsaleable by the ordinary means in consequence 
of the state of this country in the year 1848; and in the first stage of the 
proceedings of the Court petiticns were, for the most part, those of encumbrancers ; 








fectly able to manage his own affairs. It was also proved that as early 
as 1826, before the alleged qe | of the testator, he had expressed 


stem, the institution of | is intention of disinheriting his relations. The jury returned a_ver- 
| dict for the pursuers, although the charge of the Lord Justice Clerk 


was highly favourable to the defenders’ case. 

— ‘The wrought-iron work for the Domes of the Great Exhibition 
is nearly completed at the works of the Thames Iron Company. ‘The 
domes will be 250 feet in height by 160 feet diameter, and will 
weigh 600 tons, being thus the largest yet constructed. It has been 
determined that the refreshment-rooms shall be over the arcades in 
the Horticultural Gardens, the sides next the gardeus to be filled in 
with plate-glass, and two of the arcades themselves are to be used 


‘also for refreshments, and will continue to be employed for similar 


purposes after the close of the Exhibition. In the 6000 different 
trades which find, a place in the trades’ list of the Commissioners, 
are the following, which are among the most unintelligible to the 
uninitiated ; 


Compounders. Scribbling Millers. 
Fluters. Sheathery Manufacturers. 
Hardening Manufacturers. Shive Turners. 

Iron Liquor Manufacturers. Stiffners. 

Jacquet Manufacturers, Stretchers. 


Tin Spirits Manufacturers. 
Ware Grinders. 


Machine Combers. 
Perchers and Stiffeners. 





Pinders. Willow Square Manufacturers. 
Plainback Makers. Woold Makers. 

Rathe Makers Woolley Teeth Makers 

Rib Makers. 
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— The election for South Lancashire took place on Saturday, and 
resulted in the return of Mr. Turner, the Conservative, the numbers 
being at the close of the poll : 


nn «= 6 o «¢ es «6 


- 9714 
- 8818 


Majority for Turner . . . . 816 

Both Mr. Turner and Mr. Cheetham subsequently addressed their 
porters, the former congratulating the county on not having sent 
one member to carry out bad principles when they had two to carry 
out good ones, and the latter ascribing his defeat to the intimidation 
of voters in the West Derby Hundred. Bya return issued by the 
tham committee, it appears that the votes were divided between 

the two Hundreds in the following proportion: 


Salford West Derby 

Hundred. Hundred. Total. 
Cheetham .... 5866 . 2999 . . 8865 
Turmerr . ... 5439 . 4261 . . 9700 


— The select committee appointed to consider what steps should 
be taken to carry out the conditions of the will of the late Mr. Turner, 
the painter, have reported that in their opinion the nation is bound 
to provide suitable accommodation for all the pictures left under that 
vill and they further recommend that Mr. Ponsthorad’s plan for 
providing such accommodation at the back of the National Gallery 
at a cost not exceeding 25,000/. be adopted. 


Tvespay, Avcust 20TH. 


— The August session of the Central Criminal Court was opened 
terday morning. The first edition of the calendar contains the 


the Danish Succession question, he thus speaks of the practice of 
counting out the House : 

“ The practice of ‘counting out’ the House is resorted to either when a very 
dry subject or one that is particularly unpalatable to some one section of the 
House is under discussion. Sometimes one side of the House suffers from the 
practice, and sometimes the other side. Lord Robert Montagu was stopped on 
the occasion to which I have referred; but the most audacious case of the kind 
that I have known was earlier in the last session, when a Liberal member was 
speaking, and several Conservative members stood at the door of the House, after 
the Speaker had been requested to ‘count,’ and whilst the warning bell was 
ringing, and blocked up the way, so that members desirous to get into the House 
had almost to fight their way through, and Mr. Baxter had his hat smashed. 
On the night of the Danish discussion, Lord Robert Montagu was deserted by his 
own side of the House, not more than ten or a dozen members of that side being 

resent when the ‘count’ was culled for, and not one on the front opposition 
ench; whilst Lord Palmerston and Lord Juha Russell were both in their places. 
If you can do anything to promote a better attendance of members, especially 
during the discussion of the estimates, you will render a public service. But I 
doubt the expediency of prohibiting a * count-out’ when the attendance is so thin 
as to make the proceeding with business a mockery. There must, I conceive, be 
some limit below which the House should be prevented_by its own rules from pro- 
eveding to any important division 1 see no remedy for ‘ counts-out’ and scanty 
attendances, except in every constituency looking after its own members, and 
giving them a hint when they neglect their duty.” 
These letters were read to the meeting, and resolutions were subse- 
quently passed to the effect that members of Parliament ought to 
give more attention to their work, and that it is “improper to inter- 
fere with the ancient laws of succession to the crown of a foreign 
people, and that it is the duty of the people of this country to resist 
any such attempt being made by its Government.” 
— The perambulator question came up again in an action for assault, 
at Bristol assizes, on Monday. Mr. Matthias, a gentleman of property, 
2 





names of 112 prisoners, 30 of whom are committed from the City, 
56 from the county of Middlesex, 2 from Essex, 8 from Kent, and 16 
from Surrey. In his charge to the grand jury, the Common Serjeant 
alluded at some length to the De Vidil case, and expressed himself 
strongly in favour of sending the case for investigation before a petty 
jury, a recommendation which the grand jury followed, by returning 


a true bill against the Baron de Vidil for feloniously assaulting his | 


son, with intent to murder him, without the latter having been called 
asa witness. The grand jury ignored the bill against Mr. Austwick 
Westbrook, the solicitor, who stabbed Mrs. Cathrey at dinner. 

— Mrs. Harvey, the widow of a publican, who kept a river-side 
public-house at Fen Ditton, about nine miles from rahe ag was 
murdered on Saturday by her eldest son, the motive for the crime 
being, it is supposed, a quarrel about the division of the property of 
the father. The deceased, since the death of her husband, had taken 
ahouse near Ditton Church, where a Mrs. Witts lived with her as 
lodger. On Saturday night, the deceased went into the cellar to put 
up a ham, and Mrs. Witts accompanied lier, for the purpose of carry- 
ing alight. Her son, who had been watching his opportunity from 
the garden, then rushed into the house and down the cellar, saying, 
“Oh, now I’ve got you,” knocked her down, and beat her on the head 
with some heavy weapon to such an extent as to cause her death in 
less than ten minutes. Mrs. Witts also received such severe injurics 
as to cause her life to be despaired of, and Shadrach Jacobs, a brother 
of the deceased, who was in the house at the time, was knocked down 
and rendered insensible by a blow from the murderer. It appeared 
in evidence that during family quarrels about the division oF some 
land, Thomas Harvey had frequently been heard to threaten the life of 
both his mother and brothers. He has not yet been apprehended, 
fe it is anticipated that he will be in the hands of the police before 

ng. 
— A meeting was held at Leeds a few days ago, to consider the 
question of the Danish Succession, and also the desirability of in 
some way.or other preventing the frequent count-outs in the House of 
Commons. Lord Robert Montagu and Mr. E. Baiues, who had been 
expected to attend the meeting, sent explanations of their views by 
letter. Lord R. Montagu said : 

“ A ‘count-out’ does not ‘ overtake a dull and stupid speech.’ I have heard 
many such speeches, when no one dreamt of counting the House. I have always 
seen the House nearly empty when the fate of millions of our Indian fellow- 
subjects has been discussed ; but no one tried to count out the House. I have 
seen the benches deserted while millions sterling of English people’s money were 
ain weed away; but if anyone had moved ‘that the House be counted,’ he 
would have been deemed no better than a fool or a madman. A ‘ count-out’ is 
always preconcerted and arranged between the leaders on each side of the House. 
It is attempted only when a subject which is inconvenient to Government either 
has been broached or is about to come on. A ‘count-out,’ in fact, is quite in 
accordance with a tendency that has predominated in modern legislation—it 
carries out the determination to conceal things from the nation, and even to take 

supervision and control of affairs out of the hands of Parliament itself, The 
inet have thus virtually constituted themselves the rulers of the empire 
Their deeds are kept secret from the people; and even concealed and shrouded 
from the inquiring gaze of Parliament. The Queen herself is generally shut out 
from the secret deliberations of the Cabinet; and despatches have been written 
in her name without her sanction. The Cabinet feel that they rule the empire. 
and do not blush to affirm it when they say, ‘We sent the army there;’ * We 
made such an arrangement with that foreign despot ;’ ‘We propose to take such 
and such a course.’ The Queen is nothing now in her own kingdom. Similarly 
—- talk of * the Government of Lord John Russell,’ ‘the Government of Lord 
almerston.’ But no one thinks of the Government of the Queen. When any 
ue gets impatient under this tyranny of a cabal, and wishes to return to the 
ancient order of things, and pay, to the best Sovereign who ever adorned the 
throne of England, the honest allegiance which they owe—then the cabal to the 
tight of the Speaker agrees with the ex-cabal on the other side to smother these 
endeavours by a count-out. It is thus that the country is crucified between two 
leves. Then again, the effect of these ‘counts’ is to accumulate a great mass 
of business for the end of the session. The accumulation of business is hurried 
through in the most unseemly manner; and no one challenges any misdeed or 
extravagance. Thus the same independence of parliamentary supervision, the 
same immunity from scrutiny is secured by the press of business at the end of 
the session as by the * counts-out’ at the beginning.” 
Mr. E. Baines, M.P., also sent a letter, in which, after alluding to 


is the owner of a row of houses at Bristol, near which is a newly-built 
square. The owners and inhabitants of the houses in the latter have 
for some time past coutended for the right of way through a thorough- 
fare leading to Clifton by the side of Mr. Matthias’s houses, Mr. 
Matthias, on the other hand, maintaining that the thoroughfare in 
question is only public as a footpath, and that the carriage-way is 
for the exclusive use of the stables attached to his houses, and nu- 
| merous disputes such as setting up and pulling down posts, &c., have 
|taben place on the subject. On the 12th of April last, Mrs. Mais, a 
Bristol lady, attempted to pass through this thoroughfare, pushing 
a perambulator before her. Mr. Matthias, in trying to prevent her 
from so doing, placed his hand on her shoulder, which constituted the 
assault complained of. ‘The lady then picked up the perambulator 
and child, and carried them through the disputed passage. It was 
contended for the defendant that it was an excess in the use of the 
right of way to pass through with carriages, wheelbarrows, or any 
kind of vehicle on wheels, and that a perambulator came within the 
Jatter class. ‘The perambulator in question was produced in court, 
and did not appear to be one-sixth of the width of a lady’s crinoline, 
and the counsel for the plaintiff maintained that the perambulator 
was so small as to be capable of being carried, and was not an excess 
of the use of the right of way. The Judge summed up at some 
length, aud finally put the matter to the jury in three propositions : 
First, were perambulators the usual accompaniments of a large class 
of foot-passengers ? Secondly, was this particular perambulator so 
small and so light as not to be a nuisance to other passengers ? 
Thirdly, was it a nuisance to the soil? As he would leave the fact 
entirely to them, he supposed they would take the law entirely from 
him. If it was such a usual accompaniment as he had described, 
then the defendant had no right to object to it. The jury, not being 
able to agree to a verdict, were locked up till eight o'clock, P.w., 
and then, by the consent of both parties, discharged. 

— The births during the quarter in Scotland have not only ex- 
ceeded the average but also the proportion of births in England, 
while the deaths are also below the average both of Scotland and 
England. ‘The excess of births over deaths is 13,266, which, allow- 
ing a margin for foreign emigration, gives an additional 10,000 to 
the population in the quarter. A ‘considerable migration to England, 
however, took place in addition to foreign emigration. The births 
in towns were to those in the country almost as 4 to 3 (421 in 
10,000 to 338 in 10,000), but the deaths were in still greater excess, 
being in the proportion of 3 to 2. This mortality in towns was 
made up, however, by migration; and the town population has in- 
creased in the Jast 10 years more than 11 times as much as the 
country population. ‘The proportion of females to males, in Seot- 
‘land, is 111.5 to 100 as against less than 106 in England and Ire- 
|land, while the marriages during the quarter were below the average, 
}and considerably below the English average, 

— A Parliamentary paper has recently been published, containing 
the information obtained by Mr.’“Edwin Chadwick during the recent 
education inquiry. Mr. Chadwick’s theory is that a boy obtains 
quite as much knowledge and a much greater habit of mental ac- 
tivity when only worked half-time than when he is taught for a long 
day in a listless and dawdling frame of mind. He considers that 
beyond three hours’ instruction all is waste, and recommends that 
half the time now employed in instruction should be devoted to 
gymnastic exercises aud drill, which would, he believes, increase 
the value of a boy in after life as a labourer fully one-fifth. Mr. 
Chadwick quotes the opinions of numerous eminent men in favour of 
the latter suggestion. A thoroughly carried out system of drill, he 
considers, improves the health, the carriage, the manners, even the 
character ; sharpens the attention, gives habits of obedience, prompt- 
ness, regularity, and self-restraint. 

— The Archbishop of Canterbury, at the request of the King of 
the Sandwich Islands, has consented to consecrate a Bishop for the 
superintendence of a Church of England Mission in his dominions, 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have resolved to 
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grant 300/. a year towards the maintenance of the Mission, which 
will also be strengthened by three clergymen of the Episcopal Church 
of America. The seat of the bishopric will be Honolulu, and the 
first Bishop the Rev. Thomas Nettleship Staley, formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and subsequently tutor at St. Mark’s, 
Chelsea. 

Wepyespay, Aveust 21. 

— Yesterday was the fé/e of the Order of Foresters. The mem- 
bers of some affiliated benefit clubs, numbering usually about sixty 
thousand persons, and most of them wearing some sash or rosette, 
proceed by train to the Crystal Palace, there to spend the day. Yes- 
terday the managers of the Palace exerted all their resources to pro- 
vide amusement for their guests, the fountains playing twice, while 
dancing, quoits, archery, in-door and out-door concerts, and a grand 
procession filled up the day. ‘The slopes in front of the Palace and 
the gardens were turned into one huge pic-nic, and the débris of 
eatables left are described as something astounding. The utmost 
good-humour prevailed, aud there was no visible muddling at the 
railway. People sometimes affect to doubt the gradual civilization 
of our lower classes, but ask any man of fifty to give his reminiscences 
of the “outings” of the people, the suburban fairs, with their infinite 
variety of low debaucheries, the drink, quarrelling, and attempts at 
murder, and contrast his recollection with the existing reality. The 
Bartlemy Fair of to-day is the Crystal Palace, an advance at least as 
great as any made by the middle classes. 

— Ann Hill, wife of John Hill, head gamekeeper to Sir F. D. 
Astley, of Everleigh, Wilts, was found murdered on Sunday, the 
18th instant. She was last seen sitting reading at her own window, 
and expressed to another gamekeeper, named Stocker, her intention 
of going to church. She seems to have gone soon after to the boil- 
ing-house to prepare some food for the dogs, and there she was 
found by Stocker, lying with her throat savagely cut. She had been 
garotted first with a small rope. Her bedroom had been plundered, 
or searched, letters-and other things being scattered about. Not a 
trace of knife, or cord, or murderer has yet been discovered ; but 
three facts seem, from the narrative, quite clear: the object of the 
murder was to get something known to be in the victim’s bedroom ; 
it was committed by some one who knew the premises, certainly by a 
very powerful man, and probably by a very tallone ; only a powerful 
man would have tried the rope first, and only a tall one could have 
stooped so as to cut the woman’s throat from behind. 

— M. de Caumont, of Normandy, has erected a granite column 
at Dives to commemorate the spot from which William I. marched 
to the conquest of England. The following is the inscription : 

* AU SOUVENIR 
DU PLUS GRAND EVENEMENT 
HISTORIQUE DES ANNALES 
NORMANDES, LE DEPART 
DU DUC GUILLAUME 
LE BATARD POUR LA 
CONQUETE DE L’ANGLETERRE 
EN 1066. 
PENDANT UN MOIS LA FLOTTE 
DU DUC GUILLAUME STATIONNA 
DANS LE PORT DE DIVES, ET 
SON ARMEE, COMPOSEE DE 
CINQUANTE MILLE HOMMES, 
CAMPA DANS LE VOISINAGE 
AVANT DE METTRE A LA 
VOILE.” 
M. de Caumont, in his opening speech, called attention to the fact 
that the Duke collected 50,000 men and transported them to Eng- 
land, with their horses, a task which would be exceedingly difficult 
even now. 

— A terrible boat accident occurred at Scarborough on Tuesday, 
the 20th inst. Eleven gentlemen engaged a boat to go to Flam- 
borough on a shooting excursion, and the day being very squally, 
the boat was much overloaded. They arrived safely at Flamborough 
and went to the Star Inn, where some of them drank rather freely, 
and one Mr. G. Wike declined to return with them. The rest re- 
embarked, and sailed part of the way in safety, but the wind still 
rising the boatman resolved to go nearer the cliffs. While turning 
she was struck by a squall, and went over. The boatman and his 
boy escaped by floating, but all the visitors were drowned. The 
names known are J. Bradshaw, J. Asquith, J. Ogden, A. Ogden, 
J. Hobson, and J. Batty. 

— A young man, named Charles Pugh, of Worcester, lived with 
Dinah Mason. She quitted him, and went to live with another man 
whom she even set on to beat Pugh. He called one morning to see 
her, and begged her to speak to him, but she only abused him, and 
he cut her throat with a razor, then drew the razor across his own 
throat, ran down stairs, and fell down. Both Pugh and Dinah 
Mason are recovering, though the former had his windpipe com- 
pletely severed. 

Tuurspay, AuGcust 22np. 

— A highly important trial of the effect of shot from a 100-pounder 
Armstrong gun, on Mr. Jones’s improved system of iron-plating for 
vessels, took place at Portsmouth on Wednesday. The target was 
fixed on the deck of an old Arctic vessel, the Griper, and repre- 
sented as nearly as practicable the actual side of an iron-plated 
ship. It consisted of 4 plates, two 44 in. and two 54 in., laid in 
12 in. of pine backing, which again is bolted to a § in. plate, and 
presents angles to the assailant guns of about 50 degrees. The 


plates are not tongued or grooved at the edges, as in the Warrior and | 


is 
other iron-elad ships, but are laid together square with each other, as 
Mr. Jones considers the effect of the former plan to be injurious to 
their strength. The whole is so hung that, even if the plates them. 
selves were destroyed, the real hull of the ship would be injured in 
no way whatever. The practice was made by the Stork gunboat 
with an Armstrong gun carrying a cast-iron bolt 7 in. long by 12 jn, 
diameter, weighing 110lbs., propelled by a charge of l4lbs, of 
powder, at a distance of 200 yards, and the resisting power of the 
target was unprecedented. Out of 22 shots, the majority mere] 
made indentations of a depth varying from 1 to 3 inches, without 
seriously starting any of the bolts, and only one shot, which hit g 
spot previously damaged by several others, passed through the plates, 
but even then did not touch or injure the hull of the vessel in the 
slightest degree. It must be borne in mind that all the shots were 
concentrated on a very small area, and also that the target had never 
been in any way repaired since its trial against an Armstrong 68. 
pounder in August, 1860, two circumstances which makes its power 
of resistance appear perfectly wonderful. 

— Hamilton Connolly, chief clerk in the War Department, Lower 
Castle-yard, and John Mellwain, Ordnance contractor, Naas, 
county Kildare, were charged yesterday, at the Dublin head 
police-office, with frauds on Government, supposed to amount alto- 
gether to the large sum of 12,000/. It appears that for a number 
of years, Connolly had been in the habit of altering the figures in 
the accounts of MclIlwain, the contractor, after they had been certi- 
fied by his superior in office, and the sums thus obtained were 
divided between the prisoners. In one instance the figure “1” had 
been converted into “7,” and the prisoners obtained payment of a 
cheque for 7002. instead of 1002. They were both committed for 
trial on the charge of conspiracy to commit fraud, and obtain money 
under false pretences. Connolly was also committed on the additional 
charge of forgery. 

— The proceedings of the Social Science Congress were carried on 
throughout Tuesday. Lord Talbot de Malahide, President of the De- 
partment of Public Health, delivered an address with especial re- 
ference to the diseases which are consequent upon a high state of 
civilization. His Lordship dwelt upon the absence of pure water 
in towns, the neglect of bathing, the adulteration of food, over- 
crowding in badly ventilated buildings, &c. &c., and suggested reme- 
dial measures. 

— The members for Sheffield both attended a banquet given by 
the mayor of that borough on Wednesday in the Free Library. Mr. 
Roebuck responded to the toast of the “Borough Members,” and 
announced his intention of talking about politics and nothing but 
politics. He began with France. Though an ardent admirer of Mr, 
Cobden, he doubted much whether the commercial treaty would be 
productive of the good results in strengthening the alliance between 
the two nations that that gentleman expected. The person now on 
the throne of France had been made by circumstances, if not the 
slave, still the servant of an army of six hundred thousand men. He 
threatened our shores with an immense navy too, but Englishmen 
would not be threatened with impunity. The dragon’s teeth had 
been sown, and the volunteers had started up. He believed, too, 
that Lord Palmerston cared for the honour and safety of England, 
and that as long as he was at the head of the administration, we 
were safe. Mr. Roebuck then asserted, of his own positive know- 
ledge, that a compact existed between the Emperor of the French 
and the King of Italy that when the former withdrew his troops 
from Rome the latter should cede the island of Sardinia to him. He 
did not believe that the people of England would allow that, but 
that Lord Palmerston wuld be ready to battle against such aggran- 
dizement. Mr. Roebuck then turned to the present position of 
Austria. On this point he wished to be clear, as “ penny papers and 
yenny trumpets were playing against him for what he had said.” He 
yelieved that the Emperor of Austria, taught by experience, was 
honestly striving to give a constitutional government to his people. 
He had given them a House of Lords like our own, with this advan- 
tage, that the emperor could grant life peerages to anyone who had 
distinguished himself in Church, State, Literature, or Arts. The 
House of Commons was also like our own. Hungary was to send 
S5 members out of 342, and the whole Duchy of Austria only 28, 
so it was out of the question that the former could be swamped by 
the latter, The empire consists of component parts, as the late 
United States used to do, hitherto only united by the golden link of 
a crown; the emperor wished to unite them under a constitutional 
government. He would ask if the Ilungarians were wise in imped- 
ing him in such a good work. Mr. Roebuck then alluded to America: 

“* He owned that with regard to that country his early anticipations had been 
shaken. He believed in the great men—the Washingtons, the Jeffersons, and 
others of past times (hear, hear), and that there was about to be shown to 
mankind a new era in the government of man—that this people, instructed and 
well-to-do in the world—many of them men of rank—would have governed them- 
selves as men ought to do, He had been miserably disappointed. (Hear.) Ifwe 
were to say to an American, ‘ We give you every virtue under Heaven, we believe 
you to be the greatest people ‘on the earth, but still it seems to me you don’t 
speak English as it should be spoken—this you speak through the nose’ (daughter) 
—fire and fury will be the answer. He will say with a mighty indignation, ‘Sir, 
I grant you the imputation that we snafile in our speech’ (daughter), and then all 
we have stated on behalf of this nation will be forgot, because we had said that 
they snaffled in their speech. (‘Oh’) That unfortunately he (Mr. Roebuck) 
believed to be a true statement of the present case. The unspeakable audacity, 
the overbearing insolence of Americans (hear, hear), had withdrawn from them 
all sympathy on the part of the people of England. (Hear, hear.) Looking at 
the great contest now going on, was there a man in this country who did not io 
his heart desire that the slave might be free? (Hear, hear.) These are with 
the North, our commercial interests are with the South, but still we have acted 
throughout with complete neutrality, and what has been the consequence? We 





have been visited with abuse as was never before heaped upon us, and we have 
borne it with a magnanimity and carelessuess which showed our superiority- 
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We must still, however, pursue our course of strict neutrality with regard to the 
affair. Our hearts and our wishes were with the oppressed.” . 
After a few more remarks, Mr. Reebuck resumed his seat amid 
great applause. ee 

— In the Social Eeonomy Department, Mr. Charles Bianconi read 
a paper on “* Car-travelling in Ireland, its Rise, Progress, and Social 
Results,” giving details of his large establishment for the conveyance 
of passengers and mails all over Ireland. Notwithstanding the 
effects of railways on his establishment, it still employs 900 horses 
travelling over 4000 miles daily, passing through 23 counties, having 
187 stations, and working 12 mail and day coaches 672 miles; 50 
four-wheel cars with two and more horses travelling 1930 miles, and 
66 two-wheel one-horse cars travelling 1604 miles. The department 
of Jurisprudence was occupied principally in a discussion on the 
Marriage Law, on which several papers were read, 2nd addresses de- 
livered by Lord Brougham and Mr. Whiteside. 

— The Baron de Vidil was placed at the bar of the Certral Criminal 
Court yesterday, and in answer to the indictment charging him with 
having feloniously wounded his son, with intent to murder him, or, 
as stated in a second and third count, to do him grievous bodily 
harm, or to maim and disable him, the prisoner pleaded “ Not 

ilty.” He then elected to be tried by a jury composed entirely of 
Boclishmen. 

Fripay, AvGust 23. 


— Thomas Harvey, who murdered his mother at Fen Ditton, on 
Monday, hanged himself directly afterwards on a tree not a hundred 
yards from the house where the crime was committed. 
was discovered yesterday afternoon hanging from a bough forty feet 
from the ground. 

— The proceedings of the Social Science Association at Dublin 
were brought to a close on Wednesday. Judge Longfield, the presi- 
dent of the Social Economy Department, delivered his address, the 
subject being the advance in material prosperity made by Ire- 
land in the last quarter of a century, which he showed by statistics 
to have been both rapid and steady. The total area of Ireland is 
20,000,000 acres. Out of that number, in 1841, 13,464,301 were 
arable, 6,300,000 being waste. In 1860, there were 15,400,000 
acres of arable, nearly 2,000,000 acres, or 14 per cent., having been 
reclaimed during the intervening 20 years. During the same period, 
too, the total value of live stock in the island has increased from 
21,105, 808/. to 33,839,899/., or upwards of 50 per cent. 
rapid progress is exhibited by the statisties of the investments in Go- 
vernment stock of Irish fundholders, which have increased 25 per cent. 
during the 10 years ending in 1860. 2,380,000/. in excess of the stock 
transferred from Ireland to England has been transferred from Eng- 
land to Ireland in the same 10 years. Since 1851, too, 800 additional 
miles of railway have been constructed, at a cost of 11,000,000/., 
and the traffic has increased in a still greater proportion than the 
mileage. The total amount invested in Irish railways is now 
19,000,0002., the net receipts on which amount to 3$ per cent. 
The revenue derived from Ireland has increased more than 50 
per cent. in the last 10 years. Seven-ninths of the popula- 
tion are now educated by the State in National Schools. After 
a few words from Lord Brougham, the business of the de- 
partment was concluded. In the Jurisprudence Department, the 
debate on the Marriage Law was resumed, and the National System 
of Education continued to form a topic of discussion in the de- 
partment of Education until its close. In the afternoon, the pro- 
ecedings were wound yp bya general mecting in the Solicitors’ room. 
It appeared from the report of the Secretary that the tickets issued in 


Dublin were—Members, 353 ; Associates, 1347; total, 1700. TheCoaneil | 


expressed their warmest thanks for the reception the Association 
had met with in a city where it was so little known as in Dublin, 
and formal votes of thanks to the Lord Licutenant, the Lord Mayor, 
the University, the President and Vice-Presidents of Departments, 
&e. &c., were embodied in the —s which was unanimously 


adopted. The Lord Justice of Appeal then moved a vote of thanks 
for rod Brougham, prefacing the motion with a few highly eulogistic 


The resolution was then put to the meeting by Sir 
Robert Peel, whose reception on his first appearance as Chief 
Secretary was most enthusiastic. After expatiating on the services 
rendered by Lord Brougham to whatever measures have tended to 
the progress and cievation of the human mind, and the improvement 
and ‘elevation of the people, he alluded to his own flattering re- 
ception : ; 

“ It may be misplaced in me to make an allusion of this nature on such an oc- 
easion as the present—( Cries of* No, no’)—but | cannot refrain from thanking the 
honourable gentleman who spoke in the early part of this discussion for the remarks 
which he made in reference to the public services of my father. (Applause.) No 
doubt, in this country my father’s services have, happily for me, lett behind them 
a very grateful recollection, and one of the most earnest desires that I have will be 
to endeavour to render myself, as far as the abilities that I possess render me ca- 
pable of doing so, in some way worthy of the great fame he has left behind hin— 
(Applause)—and though it may be at a very far distance, yet still I shall endeavour 
to devote the ability that I have to the same course which he so eminently and so 
successfully followed. (Applause.) I wish, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, 
With your permission, to put this resolution that has been placed in my hands 
to the meeting, and Iam quite certain that the universal feeling of every heart in 
this hall will respond to the expression which it contains. 


The resolution was then carried amid great applause, and Lord 


Brougham responded : 

“T feel,” he said, “ personally grateful, but, on the part of the association at 
the head of which I have the honour to stand, it becomes me to reiterate those 
thanks tendered to Dublin in the report, for the kind reception and the useful 
co-operation of all classes, of both sexes, I rejoice to say. (Applause.) We 
have met with the kindest and most cordial reception, from the Lord-Lieutenant 
and Lord Mayor downwards. Every rank, every description of person, seem to 
vie with each other and rival each other in the kindness, and the usefulness, 
and the activity of co-operation with which they received us. (Hear.) I have 


observations. 


many causes of regret personally, and on the part of the association I have one 
cause of regret of the same sort—namely, that the period has come at which our 
labours cease and our residence here is at an end—I mean that it has happened 
just on the eve of the arrival of her Majesty our Sovereign. (Hear, hear. 

It would be the greatest possible pleasure to this association—a pleasure in which 
I am sure all here present would partake—if we had happened to be so situated 
as to pay our respects and to testify the loyalty of our affection to our Sovereign. 
(Applause.) For | may truly say upon this occasion I lament the impossibility of 
our tendering our devoted services and homage to that illustrious Sovereign, than 
whom, in every respect, both in her public capacity and in her private, there 





His body | 


The same | 


never was a Sovereign in this or any other country more entitled to the admira- 
| tion and the gratitude of her people (loud applause) ; as a Sovereign, ruling upon 
| true constitutional principles; as a parent, educating her family to be an example 
| to every other family in her dominions, The Prince Consort is also truly deserv- 
jing of the respectful attachment of the people. He has been a patron of the 
| Sciences and the arts, and of social progress, and has been himself the founder of 
an international institution, which met at the beginning of the summer before 
last—I mean the International Statistical Congress. I cannot conclude without 
| €Xpressing once more my gratitude, not only to the principal secretary, but my 
gratitude to the local secretaries and presidents of departments. Their care and 
attention have been most constant, and their services most useful. I hope we 
shall not part without tendering a vote of thanks to them, though the reception 
| you gave to the address, in which they are thanked, will amount almost to the 
same thing. I would wish also, as it has been the custom upon all former ocea- 
sions, to tender our thanks to the press—the local press—for the aid which it has 
afforded. That has been constant and most useful; but I ought also to state 
that we have received from the more distant branches of that large establishment 
—I mean the metropolitan press, and from the press of Glasgow and Edinburgh 
—a constant and useful help. With respect to newspapers— to the great esta- 
blished newspapers in London, Ireland, and elsewhere—we should be guilty of 
a sin which has been said to be more serious than witchcraft—ingratitude—if we 
did not acknowledge the help that they have given to the progress of social science 
and the help which they have given, one and all, I am sure, with few ex- 
ceptions, to the Social Science Association and the National Association. There 
is & sin even worse than ingratitude, which is worse than witchcraft, and that is 
injustice, and it would be the height of injustice if I did not acknowledge our 
obligations to that press. There is another, not a sin, but a defect, which is even 
worse than injustice, and that is—folly ; and it would be an incredible folly in 
this association if it did not feel grateful chiefly to that great metropolitan press 
—metropolitan in England, metropolitan in Dublin, metropolitan in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. The expense which those great journals have incurred upon all 
| occasions for providing information, for promoting discussion, for promoting 
| everything that tends to promote social science,—that expense is so enormous 
that I believe hundreds and thousands of pounds are thus expended, and I should 
| exaggerate if I said what I heard estimated at different times when this subject 
| has been under discussion in Parliament and elsewhere; but, without exag- 
| gerating, I can only say of that expense we have derived the benefit. (J//ear, 
| hear.) Now, will you permit me, therefore, to propose to you, as has always 
| been done at the conclusion of the Congress, on this and former occasions, to 
acknowledge the services we have derived from the press, and particularly from 
| the local press, on the present occasion? (Loud applause. ” 
| After votes of thanks to the Local Secretaries and the ladies, the 
| proceedings of the fifth annual meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
| Ciation terminated. 
— The Rev. James Roe was tried at the Central Criminal Court, 
on ~ : : 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, on the charge of having forged a 
jcheque for 60007. The prisoner was the nephew of Mr. Edward 
Roe, of Macclesfield, who also had two other nephews of the name 
of Roe. In 1859 Mr. Edward Roe died, leaving the prisoner a 
legacy of 500/., and making the other two nephews residuary legatees, 
The prisoner, dissatisfied at not having been made a residuary legatee, 
took legal proceedings to set aside the will, but was defeated in 
every action he brought. In the middle of last year, the prisoner 
brought forward a letter, purporting to have been written by his 
| father on the day before his death. ‘The letter ran thus : 
| “ Macclestield, Dec. 30, 1858. 
| “Dear James,—I am being made to do what I don’t want. If I am gone 
when you come, use this money for the benefit of yourself and family. 
“ E. Ror.” 
On the same sheet of paper was the cheque for 6000/., the signature 
!to which constituted the alleged forgery. It was shown in evidence 
that the handwriting was not similar to that of Mr. Edward Roe, 
fand also that he was utterly incapable, through physical weakness, 
of writing a letter the day before his death. It was further proved the 
prisoner had bought type, &c., for the purpose of counterfeiting the post- 
marks of “ Macclesfield” and “ Bath” for the envelope of the letter, and 
| that the letter had never passed through the Macclesfield office, because 
it had the stamp D, which had not been used till the 3rd of January, or 
‘two days later than the date of the counterfeit stamp. The defence 
| principally rested on the fact that the will contained a special and 
unusual direction to the testator’s executors to pay al! outstanding 
checks which might be presented at his banker’s. Several of the 
witnesses for the prosecution, too, admitted that if the letter and 
{cheque had been dated two years earlicr they should have believed 
them to have been in the handwriting of the deceased. The absence 
of Mr. John Orme Roe, the nephew who was said by the prisoner 
to have forced the will upon the deceased, was commented upon, and 
lit was suggested that he dare not come forward and state by what 
| means he induced the deceased to make that will. The jury, after 
}about an hour’s deliberation, found the prisoner Guilty, and the 
judge, in passing sentence, said he considered the weight of evidence 
against the prisoner to be overwhelming, and his crime without the 
slighest palliation. He then sentenced the prisoner to ten years’ penal 
The latter received his sentence without any apparent 


| 
' 





servitude. 
emotion. 
— Messrs. Neill, Brothers, of Manchester, have just issued a 
circular to their correspondents, calling attention to the present 
supply of cotton, and foretelling a great scarcity of that article 
before long, It appears that the stock of American cotton at Liver; 
pool, which was $60,000 bales on the 22nd ult., is now reduced to 
639,000 bales, the takings from Liverpool for consumption er 
that period having been at the rate of 39,000 bales per wee 
Adding 2000 bales from Glasgow and elsewhere, the total consump- 
tion of American cotton has been at the rate of 41,000 weekly for 
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the last four weeks and four days, and including takings for exporta- 
tion, 210,000 bales against 216,000 for the same period of last year, 
or very nearly at the same rate for both years. In the remaming 
months, however, of last year (from 24th August to 28th December), 
the consumption was 775,000 bales, and export 68,000. This year, 
on the 21st August, the whole available supply is only 639,000, with 
no prospect of replenishment before the close of the year. The usual 
season for shipping American cotton commences about the first week 
in September; but Messrs. Neill, in their circular, consider there is 
absolutely no prospect whatever of its commencing then, or for 
months to come. 141 firms, said to be all the cotton factors in New 
Orleans, and who control more than half the entire cotton crop, have 
signed the following notice to their customers : 
“A CARD TO COTTON PLANTERS. 

“The undersigned cotton factors in the city of New Orleans, in view of the 
interests of all parties, recommend to their various customers and correspondents 
not to ship any portion of their crop of cotton to this city, or to remove it from 
their plantations, until the blockade is fully and entirely abandoned, of which due 
notice will be given.” 

The Board of Underwriters have come to the following decision : 
“ Office Board of Underwriters, 
“* New Orleans, July 23, 1861. 

“ At a meeting of this board held to-day, the following resolution was adopted, 
and ordered to be published: 

“ Resolved,—That no river insurance on cotton bound to this port, nor fire 
insurance on cotton in the city of New Orleans, be taken until the blockade of 
the port is raised, and its free navigation resumed. Cotton on plantations may 
be insured against fire to the extent of three-fourths of its value, provided it is 
stored in lots of not exceeding one hundred and fifty bales, and the lots at least 
three hundred feet apart. “ James H, WHEELER, Secretary.” 
It is manifest from the above document that no cotton whatever can 
be exported through New Orleans as long as the blockade lasts, and 
it is probable that the same course will be taken at the other Southern 

orts. The most stringent measures have also been taken by the 

outh, to prevent the transport of cotton overland to the North, 
even to the extent of prohibiting all communication between Southern 
and Northern citizens on any pretence whatever. It is clear, strange 
as it may seem, that both North and South are determined to prevent 
the export of every bale of cotton they can, the former believing 
that the need of money will bring the’r opponents to terms, and the 
latter trusting that need of cotton will bring the North to terms, 
possibly by the pressure of European Governments, whom the same 
cause will induce to interfere. A very great scarcity of cotton must 
therefore be anticipated, and though the supply of Surat is fortu- 
nately large, Messrs. Neill believe that a total stoppage of the trade 
will be the result, unless by a great and immediate advance of prices, 
producers of cotton, and merchants in other parts of the world, are 
shown that the scarcity is real, and that a good market is to be obtained 
here for cotton. Messrs. Neill also recommend spinners to run 
their mills half time, so as to prevent a total stoppage of the trade 
by economizing the present supply. 





Che Court. 


Osnorne, Ave. 16.—The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied by 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, Princess Alice, and Princess 
Helena, drove out yesterday. 

Ava. 18.—Yesterday having been the anniversary of the birth of the 
late Duchess of Kent, her Majesty passed the day in retirement at 
Frogmore House, and visited the mausoleum in which the remains of 
her late lamented Royal Highness have lately been deposited. 

Ave. 19.—Count Gleichen arrived on a visit to her Majesty yester- 


ay. 

Ave. 20.—The Queen and Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice 
drove out yesterday afternoon. Lady Churchill and Major Du Plat 
were in attendance. 

The Prince Consort, Princess Alice, and Prince Alfred rode on 
horseback. 

Ave 21.—Tler Majesfy and his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
their Royal Highnesses Prince Alfred, Princess Alice, and Princess 
Helena left Osborne this morning at a quarter before nine o’clock, for 
Holyhead. 


Piscellanrons. 
A Prisoner witn -A Misston.—At the Marylebone police-court yesterday, 
a man, who has been frequently brought up at this court for defacing the walls 
and hoardings, by chalking verses from Seripture on them, also sentences satir- 
izing. our statesmen and country, was placed at the bar charged with defacing a 
wall in Little Albany-street, by writing upon it with chalk. Prisoner's name is 
Edward Barnbrook, and is described on the sheet as of no home or occupation. 
Police constable Gaze, 256 S, said that between one and two this morning he 
was in Little Albany-street, and saw the prisoner writing on the wall. Mr. 
Mansfield: What with? Officer: With chalk, your worship. I took him to the 
station-house. There has been no end of complaints about this sort of thing. 
Mr. Mansfield; What had he written ? Officer: He had chalked’on the wall, “ What 
nation can fight?” Thomas Taylor, inspector of nuisances, said this chalking 
on the wall had been a source of great annoyance to the inhabitants of Regent’s- 
ark and the neighbourhood round about for at least a couple of years. Mr, 
Mansfield (to the prisoner): What makes you pursue this practice? Prisoner 
(solemnly): To fulfil the prophets and prophecy, also the saints, and to make 
the Bible universal. I have « mission—Mr. Mansfield remanded him till 
Saturday. 
Birps 1x France.—France is confessedly a birdless country ; even owls are 
a race extinct, though antique bronzes testify to their vermin-destroying habits, 
that solemn fowl being generally provided with mice under its claw. Le 


Courrier du Bas Rhin informs us to-day that the harvest time in that district 
has been heralded by a proclamation from the local authority offering a reward of 
a penny a dozen for the carcases of all field mice (campagnols) killed and pro- 


Tue CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE THAMES.—The great race for the champion. 
ship of the Thames, amongst gentlemen amateurs, is to take place at hal ~past 
four this afternoon, the distance being from Putney to Mortlake. The com 
titors are Messrs, C. Patterson and E. D. Brickwood, of the London Rowin, 
Club, and Mr. A. Lloyd, of the Leander Club. Although Mr. Patterson has 
proved himself a great sculler in recent matches, many fancy he cannot stand s9 
long a distance with the same probability of success as Mr. Lloyd. A fine race 
is expected. 

Tue Murver at Evertetcu.—On Tuesday, in the evening, by order of 
the coroner, a post mortem examination of the body of the denoened, Ann Hill, 
was made, under the direction of Mr. Carter, surgeon, of Pewsey, assisted by 
Messrs. Barrett, Pilne, and Smith, the result of which proved that the strangu. 
lation of the poor woman was almost completed previously to the throat being 
cut. On Wednesday morning the bench of magistrates commenced the rehear. 
ing of the case at 10 A.M. The prisoner was remanded to Saturday, at Marl. 
borough. The verdict of the jury on the inquest is—‘ Murdered by some persog 
or persons unknown to the jurors ” 

Tae Cricketers’ Trip ro AustraLta.—The preparations for the departure 
of the cricketers of England for Australia are nearly completed, the friendly and 
liberal terms of the invitation recently received from the gentlemen and players 
of Victoria having been cordially responded to. The party will consist of thir. 
teen of our most eminent cricketers, selected from the “ All England Eleven” 
and the “ United Eleven.” _As the colonial players have attained a high d 
of proficiency great interest is evinced in both countries as to the results of the 

rojected games. The list of the players chosen to represent the “ old country.” 
in which, probably, some changes may be made before the final selection is de- 
termined, comprises the names of A. Diver, R. Daft, T. Hayward, G. Anderson, 
H. Stephenson, J. Cxsar, J. Jackson, T. Hearne, R. Carpenter, J. Grondy, W, 
Caffyn, G. Gritiith, and T. Lockyer. H. H. Stephenson has the management of 
the trip, in the place of G. Parr, who is reluctantly compelled to decline accom. 
panying the expedition. 

Tux MaNnsLavGater BY A Boy at BrrkENHEAD.—The adjourned inquest 
on the body of John Roberts, the unfortunate boy who was killed by a playfellow 
named Davies, yesterday week, on the shore at New Brighton, under circum. 
stances already detailed, was resumed on Tuesday, at the Magazine Hotel, before 
H. Churton, Esq., coroner. The boy Davies, who is eleven years of age, and 
nearly two years older than the deceased, was present in custody duri 
the inquiry. Walter Dean, aged about twelve years, stated that at five 
o'clock on Friday afternoon last he was with the deceased and two other lads 
on the shore near the Magazines. They met Davies, and apparently without 
any provocation, the deceased kicked him rather violently on the knee, 
Davies exclaimed, “What did you do that for?” and immediately after. 
wards he threw a large pocket-knife which he held in his hand at the 
deceased, who was struck a little above the left ear, the blade penetrating his 
head to the depth of nearly two inches. The witness pulled out the knife, and 
after carrying the injured boy home ran for a surgeon. Upon being struck with 
the knife the deceased shouted three times, “I am dead!” He then became in. 
sensible, and was a corpse before the arrival of Dr. Trull, who was in attendance 
about twenty minutes after the occurrence. The witness added that the boy 
Davies, upon seeing what he had done, cried very much, and appeared to be 
exceedingly sorry. The jury, after a short deliberation, returned a verdict of 
“ Manslaughter” against the young prisoner, who was accordingly committed for 
trial on that charge, bail being accepted for his appearance at’ the Chester 
assizes 
Sir W. G. ArnmstronG AND HIS WorKMEN.—On Monday evening a most 
interesting soirée of the workmen employed on the Elswick ordnance and engine 
works at Newcastle-on-Tyne was held in the pattern shop on the works. No less 
than 2500 persons, consisting of the workmen, their families and friends sat down 
to tea. After tea, in the absence of Sir W. G. Aimstrong, the chair was taken 
by Mr. G. W. Rendal, one of the partners in the establishment, and speeches 
in furtherance of the interest of education, as promoted by the Mechanics’ 
Institute, in connexion with the works, were delivered by Mr. S. Beau- 
mont, M.P., Mr. R. Lambert, and several clergymen and other gentle- 
men. Prizes were also distributed among the most successful students 
in the School of Design. There are 3000 men and boys employed upon 
the Elswick ordnance and engine works, and their united wages amount to 
more than 50002. a fortnight. The Elswick ordnance works are being largely 
extended. Among the more recent additions is an apparatus for the manu- 
facture of cannon of weight and strength hitherto unheard-of. An immense 
300-pounder battery gun is in the course of being formed by the use of 
the new 10-ton steam-hammer, which can be worked up to 15 tons, and is 
the largest in England, and is daily wrought at from 40 to 50 strokes a 
minute. The anvil weighs 34 tons. The bore of the 300-pounder gun will be 
103 inches in diameter: length, 14 feet; weight, 12 tons, It will be a muzzle- 
loader, and the rifling of its bore will be on the rib pattern. It is expected to be 
finished in four months. There is also in hand a 200-pounder breach-loading 
gun, to be constructed on the wedge principle. Extensive foundries are being 
laid out upon the works, and a test for trying the guns before they are sent up 
to Woolwich is being built on the south side of the Tyne. Among the orders 
being executed in the engine department of those works are 13 locomotives for 
the East Indian Railway Company. 








NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the “‘ OvenLANpD Frienp or Iyp1a,” will be received by Mr. A. E. 
Galloway, at 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms: 
Per Annum, payable in advance...............0-« £2. 
Postage free. 


YO NN 
POSTSCRIPT. 
— > - 
(By British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph.) 
Dusun, Friday, Aug. 23, 1 p.m. 

In expectation that the Queen would visit the Art Exhibition to-day, 
the line of streets leading from the Viceregal Lodge to the Exhibition 
Building was crowded from an early hour this morning, but up to the 
present time her Migeenty has not left the Lodge. At eleven o’clock, 
the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor drove in state to the Lodge, 
and had the honour of personally presenting the address of the corpo- 
ration to her Majesty, who briefly thanked his Lordship for the kind 
congratulations of the citizens of Dublin, and intimated that she would 
on a future occasion communicate a formal reply to the address. Up 
to this hour there is nothing known of her Majesty’s intentions or 
movements. The general impression is, that she will not come into 
the city to-day, but, notwithstanding this belief, the streets continue 
thronged by thousands. His Royal Highness Prince Albert proceeded, 
attended by Major Du Plat, to the Curragh Camp, at half-past ten, 
and will return before four o’clock. The Princesses Helena and Alice, 
and Prince Alfred, acco mpanied by the Honourable Victoria and Mr. 





duced: already a hecatomb of 56,000 has been piled up at the mayoralty of St. 
Hyppolite after six days’ slaughter. —Globe Correspondent at Paris. 


Steuart Wortley, visited the Castle this morning. They next went 
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through the entire suite of apartments of the Chapel Royal and St. 
Patrick’s Hall, and then they ae gr ay to Trinity College, where 
they visited the Examination Hall, the Library, and the Museum. 
They next proceeded tothe National Education Board, where they 
are at prescut- 


The trial of the Baron de Vidil took place at the Central Criminal 

urt yesterday, before Mr. Justice Hill and Mr. Justice Blackburn. 
The prisoner had previously elected to be tried by a jury composed 
entirely of Englishmen. Mr. Clark opened the case for the prosecu- 
tion, and stated the facts of the case, as they have already appeared in 
evidence. He concluded his address by saying: “ 1t would be for the 
jury to say whether—taking into consideration the fact of the prisoner 
not having stopped to render any assistance, but leapt over the pa- 
lings in spite of the tenter-hooks, and of the assertion of a man named 
Evaus that there was no thoroughfare—the priscuer was guilty of 
wounding with intent to murder.” ‘The evidence for the prosecution 
was much the same as that already adduced before Mr. Corrie, at the 

lice-court. The son was called, but still refused to give evidence, 
and was consequently sentenced to a weck’s imprisonment for contempt 
of court. Mr. W. Parker, brother-in-law of the prisoner, stated under 
cross‘examination, that young De Vidil had been taken into custody 
two or three years ago in the Isle of Wight as a lunatic unable to 
take care of himself, but he believed him, though peculiar in de- 
meanour, to be perfectly sane and rational. He had taken a first-class 
degree at Cambridge. It was proved that the prisoner would come 
in for all the son’s property, derived from his mother, amounting to 
90,000/., in the event of his death. ‘The prisoner had assigned his life 
interest in his wife’s fortune in 1844, for 4800/. Serjeant Ballantine 
having addressed the jury for the defence, and called five witnesses of 
rank to spcak as to the prisoner’s character, the jury found the prisoner 
Guilty of the charge of Unlawfully Wounding, and he was sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 





MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excnaner, Fripay AFrerNoon. 
BustNEss remains at a complete stand in the City, and the demand for 
money for commercial purposes has consequently been very light. 
There was even some expectation of a reduction in the Bank rate of 
discount yesterday, but no surprise was expressed when the Court of 
Directors broke up without announcing any change. In the open 
market bills are taken at 44 per cent. or less, and on the Stock Ex- 
change loans can be obtained at 24 to 3 per cent. 

Owing to the ease in the Money Market, and the generally favour- 
able weather, Consols have advanced, the movement being also assisted 
by withdrawals of stock on banking account. Yesterday there was 
a partial check on the non-reduciion of the Bank rate ; but to-day re- 
newed firmness was shown. ‘Lhe closing quotation for money this 
afternoon was 91%, and for the account 91}, 2, being a rise in the 
week of more than 1 per cent. 

Indian scrip continues in demand, and has improved to 1034, 103}. 
Most other Indian securitics, such as Rupee paper, Indian railway 
shares and bonds, are also higher. 

In Foreign Stocks a rise has taken place in Equador, on the an- 
nouncement of a dividend. Mexican is flat, whilst Turkish Six per 
Cents, of 1858 have shown rather more buoyancy. 

The Railway Market has participated in the improvement in the 
other departments of the Stock Exchange, especially as regards Cale- 
donian and South-Eastern. ‘The dividend just announced by the Di- 
rectors of the latter Company is considered favourable. London and 
North-Western is exceptionally dull. In Colonial Stocks Grand 
Trunk of Canada has advanced, and in Foreign shares Great Luxem- 
bourg improved. 

The shares of the New Commercial Union Fire Insurance Company, 
and of the Mercantile Fire, are quoted 2 to $ pm. 

The arrivals of specie this week comprise several Australian gold 
ships, and are from a total of about 290,000¢. The departures include 
about 60,0007 to Canada, 5000/. to New York, and about 65,000/,, 
chiefly silver, to the East. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUG. 20. 

Bankruptcy Annulled—Jobn Laws, New Church-street, Marylebone, chemist and 
druggist, and omnibus proprietor. 

Bankrupts.—James Randall, Byfleet, Surrey, licensed vietualler—William Henry 
Batchelar, Leatherhead, Surrey, builderand undertaker—John Axel Taleen, Whitley- 
villas, Caledonian-road, Islington, late of Feuchurch-street, ship and imsuranco 
broker—Charles Webb, Drury-lane, and Chrisp-street, l’oplar, general salesman— 
Edward Simons, Newgate-street, City, and Birmingham, lamp dealer and Italian 
warehouseman—Henry Wakeham Stear, Bread-street, City, lace warehouseman 
and commission agent—John Chapman and George Granger, Oldbury, Worcester- 
shire, ironmasters—William Fawkner, Kidderminster, Worcestershire, victualler 
and car proprietor—William Harrison, Barnsley, Yorkshire, tailor and draper— 
John William Garrett, Liverpool, corn merchant, 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUG, 23. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—John Haigh, Wakeileld, Yorkshire, common brewer—Ed- 
win John Pickslay, Waketield, Yorkshire, serivener—Jolim Harkness Brown, Liver- 
pool, draper. 

Bankrupts.—Samuel Renaut, St. James's-street, Hanover-square, innkeeper—Ro- 
bert Collens, Mark-lane, City, dealer in hops—Thomas Doddington, Falcon-square, 
Aldersgate-street, and Forest-gate, Stratford, manufacturer of fancy drapery goods 
and commission agent—Joseph Hetherington, Gordon-lane, Kentish-town, licensed 
victualler—Robert Patch, Lewisham, Kent, grocer, wine, ale and stout merchant— 
Edward Henry Gregory ani Lesley Alexander Gregory, Great St. Helen's, African 
merchants and ship-brokers—John Liversidge, Taber } Shoreditch, and 





acie-wia 
Devon-viilas, Kbuckingham-road, Dc Beauvoir Town, wheelwright—Joseph Samuel 
Parsons, Brentford and Uxbridge, watchmaker .and leatherseller—Oscer Fitzallan 
Owers, Sussex-terrace, Westbourne-grove, l’addington, bookseller and stationer— 
Joseph John Connihan and Maximilian Lindt, Fenchurch-street, merchants—Joln 
Corss Smith, King William-street, City, jeweller—Raymond D'Arcy Newton, War- 
wick-square, City, advertising agent and dealer in newspapers. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Friday. | 





Friday. 

















3 per Cent Consols ... |} 9 lBank Stock, 10 per Cent. 33 
Ditto for Account.... «| 91 India Stock, 164 per Cent .........] 220 
3 per Cents Reduced .... eee 91g | Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem ...| dis 
New 3 per Cents « 91g [Exchequer Bonds, 5(/.. J dis 
Annuities 1880 ........ —_— dis 








Annuities 1885 .......... 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
















Austrian. a 

Belgian — Mexican 2: 
Ditto ... —  Peruvian.. 45 — | - = 
Brazilian........ 99% |Portuguese 1853.. -\| —— 
Buenos Ayres. | — |Russian -—| — 
Chilian ... } —— (Sardinian. _ 794 
Danish | —— Spanish - 
ee a | —— Ditto New Defe -\| — 
Dutch | G4 D8Rto Paeah ve .cccccecocescccsvecsseveees 16g 
Ditto 100} Turkish ..... - omay 
BHOUCH ccccccccccsceee —f.—c, Venezuela..... _- — 


. SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

































































RAILWAYs— BANKs— 
Bristol OE EX0008....ccccecccsecees 4 Australasian ......cccccseseseesenes 
 eereenee me losg Iiritish North American 
hes and Holyheac —_— CURY .ccccccccccccecee 
Eastern Counties ........ 504 Colonial . 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. o| Commercial of Londo: 
—— es South-Western... Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd, 
ATEAL NOPUNEIN ......cccceeceeeeeees 1084 London 
; a d 
Great South. and West.Ireland 104 London and County “ 
ae bas ene 66 Lond. Chritd. bank of Australia 
zancashire and Yorks 1092 London Joint Stock............... 
Lancaster and Carlisle ~_ 197. London and Westminster 
Lond., brighton, & South Coast 1174 National Bank ......... 
London and Blackwall .......... — National Provincial . 
London and North-Western....! 923 New South Wales. 
London and South-Western ... 953 Oriental ....... 
Manchester,Shefiield & Lincoln 46 Ottoman wee 
Midland sstencneeeeennensesessaneeeees 1274 Provincial of Lreland 
_— Gt. Western (Ireland); —— South Australia........... 
— — 3 62% Union of Australia .. 
= e— mn - — 104 Union of London. eo 
North-Eastern—Y ork ............ 92 Unity ...cecree cvcovecececscececocsces ee 
Oxford, Wor.é Wolverhampton) —— Docks— } 
a eo — East and West India ............. | 193 
Seottish Midland .. —_— LONGO ...00-c000e000e -| 57 
South-Eastern and Dover. 822 St. Katharine -| GOR 
Eastern of France ‘toria | 
‘ of France ... — VECOTIR .ccccccccccceccccccocecocccscces — 
East Indian............. 1012) MiscgLLaNgous— | 
Geclong and Melbourne —— Australian Agricultural ......... ae 
Grand Trunk of Canada 19 british American Land _- 
Great Indian Peninsular......! oe Canada... —_— 
Great Western of Canada. log Crystal Palace a4 
Paris and Lyons ..........:000+- | oom Electric Telegraph — 
MINES— | General Steam .. — 
Australian __ Loudon Discount . _ 
—— imperia : , — Nationa! Discount, sous 34 
vitto St. John del Rey 36 Peninsular and Oriental Steam; 69} 
Cobre COppe?.....cccoee te Royal Mail Steam .... i —— 
Rhymney Iron ........... eosoccenes i— South Australian ....cccccccceee oe aa 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and sth Victoria, cap. 52, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 23rd day of Augast, 1861. 


1aspE DEPARTMENT. 












Notes issued ........cccereeceseeeeee£ 26,040,365 | Government Debt ..........0000 £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... 3,634,900 
Gold Coih and Bullion . 11,990,365 
| Silver Bullion........ eoccconeceeses 
£26,640, 365 £26,640,365 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
53,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

021 ding Dead Weight Annuity) £10,135 
02 | Other Securities .. ee 








Proprietors’ Capital 
ROG ncocccscccercces 

Public Deposits*. 
Other Deposits . 
Seven Days and other 














4,70 








11,840,743 | Notes 


715,736 





Gold and Silver Coin 





348,002 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account, 


BULLION. 
: Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 3/. 17s. dd. | Silver in Bars, Standard......... Os. 


Per oz. 
5s, Odd. 


GRALN, Mark-lane, August 23. 





Wheat, R. O...... 40s, to 46s. | Do. Fine ,........ 46s. to 508. | Do. Red, New,,,54s. to 58s. 
FLOUR. 
Town-made ..... sveseePlEF BACK FIs. tO 54s. | SECONAS ....0ceeeeeeeeeres per sack 42s. to 46s. 
OATS. 
a 18s. to 22s. | Do. Fine ,.....+ eoceeeee sessesesceseee OS. tO Os 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

SMITHFIELD, WHiIrecuareL. CUMBERLAND. 

Hay, Good......... 75s. 40s, to 100s.. 100s, to 108s- 
Inferior . —_ — 
New — — 96 
Clover... 90 — 120 — 120 
Wheat Straw ...... 3 — BE BB crorcorepscescece . 3 — 0 


BIRTHS, 

On the 14th inst., at 36, South-street, Viscountess Hardinge, of a daughter. 

On the 15th inst., at Brampton Ash Rectory, Northamptonshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Sidney Smith, of a son. 

On the 15th inst., at Toddington, the Hon, Mrs. Frederick Peel, of a son. 

On the 16th inst., at 29, Curzon-street, Mayfair, Lady Jane Repton, of « son. 

On the 20th inst., at 55, Rutland-gate, Lady Naas, of a daughter. 

On the 2ist inst., at The Chauntry, Suffolk, Lady Kelly, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE, 

On the 20th inst., at St. George's, Hanover-square, by the Rev. John Dymoke, 
rector of Scrivelsby, uncle of the bride, Francis Houlton Hartnell, Esq , eldest son 
of Sir Brodick Hartnell, Bart. to Emma Jane, only child of Sir Henry Dymoke, 
bart. of Serivelsby Court, Lincolushire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 7th inst., at Paris, Louisa Catherine, Princesse de Montleart, daughter of 
the late Gen. Sir William Keir Grant. : ; 

On the 9th inst., at 102, Rue St, Lazare, Paris, Ann Amelia Turing, daughter of 
the late Sir Robert Turing, Bart., of Foveran, Aberdeenshire, in her 78th year, 

On the 15th inst., at Edmonston, Biggar, N.B., of acute diphtheria, Honoria, 
youngest daughter of the late Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, aged 20. 
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 tpounded when the Church wants something it ought not t 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. have, will again be raised with cruel effect. I 


—~>——__ 


A HINT FROM SOUTH LANCASHIRE. 


HE Liberal candidate for South Lancashire has been 
beaten by a majority of six per cent. on the total con- 
stituency present at the poll. He was defeated, too, by a 
man of no higher political standing than himself, with no 
greater social influence, and without any special connexion 
with local currents of opinion, after a contest in which great 
exertions were made, and in which a large proportion of the 
= voters went to the poll. Numerous efforts have 
een made to account for this defeat in one of the few coun- 
ties in which Liberals ought to win, but none as yet quite 
touch the root of the question. It is quite true that Mr. 
Bright’s friendship did Mr. Cheetham great harm, South 
Lancashire being in no degree prepared for a universal pro- 
So as the substitute for duties on tea, spirits, and 
eer; and very much indisposed to think men like the Lord 
of Knowsley useless aristocrats with designs on the public 
revenue. It is still more true that the Catholic gentry, after 
years of consistent adherence to the Liberal cause, have 
swerved to the Conservatives, and they are strong in South 
Lancashire. It is most true of all, that Mr. Cheetham holds 
opinions which, though he tried to explain them away, still 
entitled his adversaries, even apart from Mr. Bright, to rank 
him as one of an extreme school. A|l these causes operated in 
their degrees, but they are not suflicient of themselves to ac- 
count for his defeat. They are obstacles which, had the 
Liberals been, as they have been occasionally, in angry earnest, 
would have been heard of at the hustings, but not in the 
polling booths. The true explanation, we fear, of the loss of 
the seat, is the wretched feeling of indifference as to the pre- 
servation of the existing Ministry which has grown up among 
the Liberals. They look forward to Lord Derby as if he 
were chief of the “ Other Eleven,” a man to be beaten certainly 
if only for credit’s sake, but still not a Minister to be regarded 
with anything approaching to dislike. They do not wish his 
success, but if he succeeds, they think it is only a turn in the 
game, of no effect beyond a moment’s vexation. Consequently, 
though they play on, it is without the energy, and above all, 
without the tenacity, with which men strive for a stake that 
they know will affect the remainder of their lives. 

There never was an indifference more unfounded or more 
fatal to the best interests of Great Britain. The present 
Ministry may not be so true a representative of Liberal 
feeling as it ought to become, and may, by a little care, be 
made. The round key is in the square hole in more places 
than one, and there is a want of bone and muscle in its 
home politics, a tone, in fact, of almost official optimism 
which we, as Whigs, regret keenly, and which the country 
does not expect from a Whig Ministry. But though on 
points feeble and unsatisfactory, the Cabinet is, even in 
personnel, very much more palatable than any we are likely 
to have in exchange. Lord Palmerston may be too careless 
about home affairs, but Liberals can hardly affirm that he 
guarantees advance Jess efficiently than Lord Derby. Do 
they really look with complacency on the prospect of ex- 
changing Earl Russell, with his haughty love for freedom, 
for Mr. Disraeli, with his pliant preference for “absolute 
kings influenced by a free press ?” Or are they anxious to 
barter Mr. Gladstone for Sir Stafford Northeote, the tho- 








rough efficiency of the Duke of Somerset for the rash 
ability of Sir John Pakington? The rank and file of all| 


Or is it per- 
chance to the Tories, in opposition to all history, that 
the Whigs, who are now so careless of expense, are look. 
ing up for retrerchment ? The social questions which are 
pressing for solution must either be postponed or left to 
men who have an instinctive hostility to the great employers 
of labour, and who, if they benefit the working class as they 
often have done, have no idea of allowing it to help to 
benefit itself. 

At home, however, now that the harvest is tolerably 
secure, Englishmen may be induced to wait, though not 
with pleasure, but abroad the change will be the cause of 
endless disaster. That steady determined check which Earl 
Russell has exercised on the ambition of Napoleon IIL, will 
either be withdrawn, to the injury of all Europe, or ex. 
changed for an open hostility, to the injury of England. No 
Ministry, whatever its views, can hope to stand in the special 
relation to France occupied by the existing Cabinet, cor- 
dially allied on American and Eastern questions, co-operating 
with all that is liberal in her conduct towards Italy yet sternly 
repressive of aggrandizement, and of any movement tending, 
however remotely, to a territorial scramble. In Italy, the mere 
announcement that Lord Derby had regained power would 
dishearten every Italian, encourage every doctrinaire who 
hopes to upset the moral law of politics by frequent appeals 
to Vattel, and place our relations with Victor Emanuel at once 
on a footing of cold acquiescence in his election. Earl Russell 
has sueceeded, by a diplomacy as skilful as if he had passed 
his life in observing the personal politics of Vienna, in 
raising up in Italy an enthusiasm for England as strong asif 
England had fought at Solferino. ‘With his overthrow the 
Ltalians will feel themselves deserted in the hour of their 
utmost need, and the effect of two years of exertion, fore- 
thought, and calm Whig persistency on their behalf, will be 
at once undone. They will be thrown back on the aid either 
of France or the Revolution, the very alternatives Earl Rus- 
sell has so strenuously and successfully striven to avert, 
and either of which England has high and just cause to depre- 
cate. Asto Rome, Pio Nono, if he believes in himself, must 
have pardoned all sins beforehand, to the man who declared 
“the Pope’s independence a cardinal point of European 
policy,” as well as to the colleague who holds that the Duke of 
Modena is a Prince deeply wronged. That prospect of Ger- 
man alliance, which must one day secure the peace of Europe, 
will be exchanged for a sympathy with Austria just inactive 
enough to neutralize England’s voice in the new revolu- 
tion. We would add that the effect on Hungary would 
be even more disastrous, but that on this point Lord 
Palmerston is still under the sway of a class conviction, 
and very little nearer the truth than Lord Derby him- 
self. Still with Lord Palmerston in power Hungary can 
resist constitutionally, with some hope that her patience 
and magnanimity may yet cenciliate Europe, while with 
Lord Derby the hope is lost in that certainty of mis- 
understanding which so often produces despair. On the 
American question the Tories have been discreetly silent, and 
will, we may hope, be amenable to the national voice which 
on that subject is usually audible enough to ensure obedience. 
But still we know the course the Cabinet have agreed to 
adopt, and we do not know that which Lord Derby may be 
induced to follow. 

The immediate result is, however, but a part of the mis- 
chief which must ensue on the fall of the Liberal Ministry. 
Next year must—unless all foresight be worthless—be a year 





parties are much alike, and except in the Ministry at War, | of incessant action, of questions of the highest moment, per- 
where an able man is thrown away, the Liberals have, in| petually brought up for decision at the English Bar. Is the 
every vital office, indifferent as they may choose to seem, the | country prepared to see them all decided Lord Derby’s way ? 
very men whom they would pick out of all England for the | That is after all the issue now rapidly being raised. We hear 
posts. Personnel, however, is not all. The Ministry, whatever a great deal, even in home affairs, of the slight difference 
short-comings good-natured friends may exaggerate, has con- , between the two great parties, and it is true that they have for 
sistently maintained the principles which Liberals are at heart a moment approached. But the wheels only seem close be- 
determined to advance, and its fall would be the signal for a cause they are passing each other in widely different direc- 
reaction that would damage the cause of progress over the tions. In important home questions the instinct of the two 
whole face of the world. Even the immediate effect, sup-| parties is as different as that of a young man from that of 
posing the Tories not to be masters of the situation for even! an old one, and in any mew crisis—and fifty such may arise 
six months, would be one of unmixed disaster. Home| next year—it is on instinct not argument, that we must 
= are very quiet; but even in home polities all|depend. Do the Liberals prefer that Tory instinct should 

ope of reform, that is of reasonable, thoughtful reform, be the basis of English action? On foreign questions the 
must be at once abandoned, and hopelessness would) wheels have already passed, and the Tory direction is to the 
soon bring unreasonable plans to the surface, to the| east of Europe, the Liberal to the west-by-south. In all 
suspension of healthy advance. The prospect of equitable sudden continental crises—take for example a possible move- 
compromise on the church-rates question which undoubt- | ment towards the reorganization of Germany—the first 
edly now exists, would disappear, and that nasty, dan- | thought of the Tory statesman is for Austria, and of his 
gerous ery of the Church in Danger, which is always’ Liberal rival for freedom. Which of the two is the thought 
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the Liberal party approve? The country can, we adumit, 
should the erisis arise, control the actions of Government, 
but it cannot control its dias, and it is in its steady, persistent 
bias, its known unswerving desire to see freedom triumph 
rather than absolutism, that the weight of this country con- 
sists. The Cabinet urged by the nation has armed England, 
bas lifted it out of the slough into which it fell after the 
Crimean war, has rendered it, if not the arbiter, at least the 
balance-spring of the world. Are the great body of liberal 
men disposed that the finger pressed on that balance, while 
half the world is being weighed in the scales, should be 
Lord Derby’s? 

We believe that, were the question once fairly thought out, 
the response would be almost unanimous, and would be fol- 
lowed by what all sections of Liberals now desire to see—a 
conviction, on which to base an earnest appeal to the coustitu- 
encies of the kingdom. The conviction is simply this—that, 
however tolerable as regards this or that project, or an interest 
here and there, the general effect of the substitution of the 
Tories for the existing Government would be to drive back 
the cause they have at heart all over the world. The 
literary Whig would feel for Italy, as the more muscular 
Whig feels for Reform, and the party would be once more 
united on the double resolve to keep out Lord Derby, and 
reorganize itself from within. If Lord Palmerston can but 
produce a domestic programme, February will not be too 
late to restore the constitution which the heirs presumptive 
declare to be dying of want of tone. 


THE CONFESSIONS 


OF A REFORMING GERMAN 
DUKE. 
HE Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha has just published a 
pamphlet for which all European politicians who wish 
for a little insight into the petty difliculties of German society 
and polities should feel truiy grateful. An excellent transla- 
tion has appeared in our contemporary, the Daily Telegraph ; 
it is the most graphic account of the obstacles to German 
union, and of the evils of attending minute political atoms 
which we have seen of late days, and the only one which bears 
the personal authority of one of these petty rulers themselves. 
The moral of the Duke's political autobiography is simply an 
emphatic illustration of one which all thinking men have long 
deduced from the course of events in Germany—namely, that 
in political as in physical bodies, when you subdivide beyond 
a certain point, you arrive at atoms where the repulsive mole- 
cular forces are stronger than the gravitating attractions—at 
a point where it requires some overwhelming external influ- 
ence to fuse the various repelling atoms into a single mass, 
—where there are no inherent attractions at work nearly 
powerful enough to overcome the inherent repulsions. This 
is the most important generalization to be drawn from the 
Duke’s striking account of his political experience, but per- 
haps the most impressive fact which his narrative illustrates 
is this, that even strictly within the area of those petty po- 
litical atoms the Conservative forces preponderate indefi- 
nitely over the Liberal—that it requires a considerable 
breadth of national life in order to generate a true popular 
enthusiasm at all—that Liberalism is a political faith which 
can scarcely be said to exist in very small societies, so much 
does it depend ona circle of various interests wide enough to 
eliminate selfish individual wants and give a certain breadth 
and range to patriotic zeal. No doubt free-thinking latitudi- 
narian politicians who see the evil of what is established, 
exist as generally in such political coteries asin great States, 
but this is something very different indeed from the true 
spirit of Liberal politics—from the hatred of unjust irre- 
sponsible privileges, the faith in liberty and self-government, 
which are the germs of all that is noble in Liberal faith. 
These seem to require a wide sweep of disinterested popular 
sympathy in order to take their true form at all, and strikingly 
indeed is this illustrated by the Duke of Saxe Coburg’s po- 
litical confessions, to which we now turn. 

The composite duchy of Saxe Coburg Gotha is about as 
large as Leicestershire, with a population of about three- 
fifths of that county, but contains no town of anything like 
the magnitude of Leicester. It is, in fact, a county with a 
few small country towns, and a sprinkling of manufactories, 
the most important town (Gotha) being probably not so 
populous as Richmond-on-Thames. Before the union between 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha, in 1826, the present reigning family 
belonged to the former and least populous of the two duchies. 
It is with the history of his father’s reign that the Duke 
begins his amusing and instructive history of political diffi- 
culties. His narrative, though it does not go farther back 


than 1821, introduces us to a political condition of the two 
duchies so primitive that he calls it patriarchal. The Duke’s 
relation to his people was, in fact, the relation between a 
large landowner and his tenants, only that the landowner was 
also nearly an absolute ruler, except in so far as the Estates 
General of the duchy (not elective, but constituted by 
ancient custom) kept a check upon the exercise of his au- 
thority. The late Duke, or patriarch, of Saxe Coburg was, 
his son tells us, a practical man of the military school, who 
was little inclined to trust in paper constitutions. Still, 
thinking that the signs of the times required a gradual en- 
largement of popular privilege, he conferred, im 1821, a 
charter upon the duchy of Coburg, exchanging the old 
Estates General for an elective assembly, the effect of which 
neither he nor his subjects had calculated. Both parties had 
supposed that it was rather a formal than a substantial modi- 
fication of the old Estates General, and when it began to 
work quite differently, both the people in general, and their 
Duke were disgusted. Quarrels arose about the crown lands 
between the parliament and the reigning family; a “ crude 
democracy,” greedy of spoil, arose on the one hand; the 
patriarchal sentiments of the Duke were undermined on the 
other; and political affairs in Coburg grew turbid and un- 
pleasant. Warned by what he thought his mistake in Coburg 
—his real mistake was, perhaps, in not going farther in this 
constitutional path—the old Duke took care to keep in the 
old track in Gotha, and his patriarchal government there was 
exceedingly popular. But the present Duke Ernest had im- 
bibed liberal, and even democratic, principles. He had studied 
at Bonn, where “ reactionary and aristocratic professors” suc- 
ceeded in inspiring the German student-population with 
vehement democratic sympathies. His friendships had been 
formed in London and Paris, as well as Germany, and 
generally with extreme Liberals. Amongst these (at that time) 
were to be reckoned “the two brothers Bulwer,” the Ger- 
lachs, Arrivabene, &c. His liberalism was, and is, apparently 
rather of the doctrinaire, enlightened, ultra-rational type. 
Consequently, the heir to the duchy was by no means popular 
in Gotha. Before his father’s death, his society was, he tells 
us, avoided. And when, in 1844, he succeeded to the govern- 
ment, he found a cold reception in the little coterie which was 
called the Court. 

“T have never acted in my life,” he says, “ without a pur- 
pose in view, and immediately upon my accession began to 
lay down my course. Above all, it behoved me to make 
peace with the Duchy of Coburg, to put a stop to the fruit- 
less dissension of Government and Estates, and to render the 
continued existence of constitutional arrangements possible. 
It was necessary to extinguish the greedy desire for the pri- 
vate domains of the reigning family, and to arrive at a final 
and lasting agreement with the Parliament of the duchy. 
The time then ensuing was one of difliculty and trial for me. 
However, I ultimately succeeded in effecting my purpose ; 
and, upon the basis of my political opinions, managed to 
erect a constitutional structure which has outlived the stormy 
period of 1848, and shows promising symptoms of vitality to 
this day. But the result was not obtained without violent 
convulsions. I had to dismiss an entire Cabinet, and broke 
entirely with the aristocratic and bureaucratic portion of 
society.” Thus the reforming Duke bad carried out his 
father’s half-intended reforms in Coburg to a logical issue, 
but he was himself apparently aware that, in a very minute 
state like Coburg, the benefits of constitutionalism are pro- 
portionately so much less than in a great nation, that to 
some classes the good is fully balanced by the evil. The 
agricultural population, he says, had really no cause to rejoice. 
Under the previous semi-constitutional régime, a considerable 
part of the revenue was at the disposal of the Grand-Duke, 
and being a beneficent Grand-Duke, many of the poorer 
farmers had been assisted with charitable grants of corn, 
wood, &c., which were very much prized. Now all the public 
revenues were under the control of Parliament—no margin 
was left for this kind of semi-charitable grant—and the 
patriarchal relations between Duke and people necessarily 
therefore ceased. Apart from certain ideal advantages the 
lower classes did not derive anything tangible from the 
new institutions. “1 may as well take this occasion for 
stating my opinion,” says the Duke, “ that, generally speak- 
ing, and provided the sovereign be an active and well- 
intentioned man, the lower classes are better off under a 
patriarchal dispensation.” Even amongst the other classes 
of Coburg the reforming Duke got no praise, the aristocrats 
were discontented, the middle-class reformers reaped less 
personal advantage than they expected, the lower radi- 
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of freedom through the law, aud were not very grateful to 
their sovereign. Indeed, the Confessions give us the impres- 
sion that the Duke is rather a didactic and doctrinal reformer, 
without the broad popular elements to excite public enthu- 
siasm—had there been any public to be enthusiastice—and 
with all the correcting instincts of a political schoolmaster. 

But if the Duke’s task was uneasy in Coburg where his 
father had incurred the responsibility of the first step, it was 
far harder in Gotha, where he had to do all himself. When 
he had made up his mind that it was “impossible to govern 
one duchy in accordance with modern ideas, while the other 
retained the system of an antiquated past,” and announced 
to the Estates in 1846 his wish to assimilate the institutions 
of the two duchies, he found that he had brought a hornets’- 
nest about his ears. The nobles said that “the Duke was 
the only democrat in the duchy ;” the middle classes were 
indifferent ; the Duke was, in fact, generally snubbed. He 
could effect nothing then; and with the true enthusiasm of 
a devotee of “ useful knowledge”’ began to promote intellectual 
culture by lecturing on psychology and anthropology to his 
own subjects. This step gradually lowered his dignity. The 
Duke was no doubt dull. German lecturers on anthropology 
and psychology are generally dull; but then a sovereign 
should take care not to run so greata risk. A sense of ex- 
citement should always attach to the presence of the sovereign 
in the minds of ordinary subjects. But this is a.sheer im- 
waar wa if sovereigns are to lecture on the human frame. 

ven the Queen—we say it with all respect—could scarcely 
afford to lecture at Athenzeums on dry subjects—say normal 
schools or cellular tissue—without giving a shock to English 
loyalty. , 

However, perhaps the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha wished 
to give a shock to Saxe Coburg Gotha loyalty, since he tells 
us that he took pains to make people feel that his “ Court” 
was simply his house, and that anybody with a love of truth 
in his mind was welcome to come there. His delight, there- 
fore, in the revolutionary tendencies of 1848 was profound. 
He had made no way with his Gotha reforms, and when the 
revolution of February broke out he was in London, but has- 
tened back to his little state in time to prevent the mob grasp- 
ing by violence the reforms which he had been pressing on 
apathetic minds for two years. Now, fora time, the Duke 
washappy. He had to negotiate with the popular party all 
alone, but this was what he liked best. He was courageous, 
he says, in resisting all Socialist tendencies with regard to 
property, not a few of which manifested themselves ; but he 
surrendered to the communes lands which were in dispute 
between the Crown and the localities, and in return was in- 
vited to shoot on his late property by the hospitality of the 
newly-invested owners. 

The aristocratic party was now quite in abeyance, and in 
great disgust with the Duke. The population of the city of 
Gotha seem to have been not less angry. The Duke divides 
them into three classes: the nobles, who had had the monopoly 
of Court appointments; the wealthy citizens, including the 
mass of officials; the poorer artisans. By all, he says, he 
was disliked. By the ci-devant courtiers he was regarded 
as the representative of the principles of 1848, as the rene- 
gade who had abolished the formula “ by the grace of God” 
because he thought it a remnant of the divine right of kings, 
in fact, as a political incendiary on the throne. By the 
official class of Liberals he was less liked and cultivated than 
before, because he had put the patronage out of his own 
hands into that of responsible ministers. By the lowest 
class he is disliked as representing the principle of a strict 
enforcement of the law “against the transgressions of a 
quiet yet aspiring democracy.” They had, he says, “a han- 
kering after a sort of liberty which would permit them to at- 
tack their neighbours with impunity,” both by words and acts. 
The Duke has steadily opposed himself, he says, to that “ libel- 
lous tittle-tattle” which corrupts public opinion. When it 
was within the reach of the laws he has punished it; and,there- 
fore, when it was not within that seope, he has suffered from it. 
On the whole the Duke has not found his life an easy one. His 
great trial has been that indifference to public affairs, that 
preponderating regard for selfish interests, which mark the 
moral atmosphere of a petty State. There is no current of 
public thought to clear the atmosphere, and to merge the 

rivate passions of individual self-love. The Duke says he 
ooks upon “ unceasing inquiry after truth as the sole 
foundation of an earnest and judicious life :” but “inquiry,” 
however brisk, will not create a national mind. There must 
be masses of conviction strong enough to give the sense of 
national personality, or the atomic forces overpower the 
social and political. These “sorrows of the young Saxe 





Coburg” will long be one of the most instructive documents 
for all German politicians, who wish to see how an enlightened 
reformer, even with ducal prestige, is lost upon these little 
independent states, or rather estates. The Duke says ex. 
pressly that all his efforts to inspire his little duchy with an 
interest in general German politics have been met with per. 
fect apathy. His enthusiasm is spent in vain ; no political 
artillery can penetrate the soft mud embankments of these 
petty political organizations. 





LORD ROBERT MONTAGU AND COUNT-OUT. 


HIVALRY, eloquence, the graces, the muses, and the 
nymphs of Huntingdonshire, will all drop a tear over 
the tomb wherein is laid that remarkable speech of Lord 
Robert Montagu, which never could succeed in being spoken. 
Perhaps the unpublished speeches of great men would have 
been in many instances among the finest of their works ; and 
it is conceivable that Lord Robert’s unuttered eloquence 
may be an instance of the fact. But disappointments fre. 
quently befal the best of us. It was not destined, whatever 
his speech may have been, that it should be delivered. Thus 
Fortune selects the Bayards of the day for her most wither. 
ing jests. At the beginning of the session all seemed to 
smile on Lord Robert Montagu. During the winter he had 
been occupied in literary labours of importance, and in the 
course of a gentle correspondence with a country clergy. 
man, had attempted to persuade mankind that Garibaldi 
was a filibuster, by precedents drawn from the records of the 
Kings of Israel. He entered the House accordingly with 
the green laurels of clerical controversy almost fresh upon 
his brow. Though much, however, had been done, some- 
thing yet remained to be accomplished. Lord Robert 
Montagu looked forward to other and greater triumphs over 
error with a justifiable pride. As Don Quixote rode to battle 
with the windmills, his chronicler relates that he might be 
seen smiling terribly to himself. It was in some such spirit 
that Lord Robert contemplated the great question of the 
succession to the Danish Crown, which lay still ahead. 
Armed with a belief in the divine right of kings, and his own 
mission, and running over in his mind as rapidly as he could 
all the leading doctrines of the great Tory faith, Lord Robert 
galloped at the Danish succession. His lance was in rest. 
His chivalrous eye was fixed upon the heavens. His thoughts 
were of his forefathers and his Queen. He relates him- 
self what happened with naiveté. Fortune maliciously 
tripped him up just as he was going to succeed. The Go- 
vernment was saved at the last moment by the charm ofa 
Count-out. At the critical hour Lord Palmerston found hiw- 
self protected from assault ; for Venus, or some kindred god- 
dess, had snatched away her favourite son and hid him safely 
and securely ina mist. The champion of divine right and 
the Danish Crown saw the Treasury benches melt into thin 
air as he approached. The orator never, in fact, got much 
further than his legs. 

When Don Quixote had been beaten by a couple of sturdy 
antagonists about the head, he did not repine, because he was 
conscious that, in spite of appearances, he was in reality 
suffering on account of Dulcinea del Toboso. Nor did he 
for a moment attribute his defeat to any defect in himself. 
“ How happy for us, Sancho,” said he, “to be able to know 
that this terrible calamity, which so often befals noble 
chevaliers, has in our case only happened in consequence of 
the clumsiness of our horses.” ‘Lord Robert exhibits the 
same sort of indifference to himself and hisown pain. And 
he is greatly consoled at heart, by feeling convinced that he has 
not been “ counted out” because he spoke badly. We do not 
say that he enjoyed his tumble. No man, not even a martyr, 
likes being counted out. The spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak. Yet, beyond all doubt, his chief thought 
during the perpetration of this parliamentary tragedy was 
for his country. He has written in a tone of chivalrous in- 
dignation, it is true, to Leeds. But his indignation is not 
on his own account, it is on account of his country and his 
Queen. Why, indeed, should he feel personally aggrieved ? 
It is not, he explains, with a becoming sense of what is due 
to his own eloquence, as if a speech must be stupid in order 
to bring on a count-out. He has heard many stupid speeches 
when no one ever dreamt of counting the House. This atro- 
cious calamity overtakes the eloquent and the non-eloquent 
alike. It befals the wisest of mankind no less than the 
most foolish. No tongue, not even the tongue of a noble- 
man and a Tory, is ensured against it. No subject, not 
even the subject of the succession to the Danish Crown, can 
enjoy immunity from the fear of it. A county member 
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cannot escape from it any more than borough members. 
The British aristocracy themselves are not exempt. The 
Count-out “lays his icy hand” on scions of the very highest 
families. Like Time, it mows away the legs even of Mon- 
tagues from under them. When such is the melancholy 
state of things, it can be no personal feeling that prompts 
Lord Robert to complain. It is the iniquity of the system 
that afflicts him. This the inhabitants of Leeds, to whom 
his letter was read in public, no doubt felt, and went to bed 
that night under the same profound and distinct impression 
as that which seems to be entertained by Lord Robert, that 
a count-out is a method by which Members of Parliament 
are in the habit of interfering with great oratorical genius. 

The cause of these malignant interferences Lord Robert 
gives at length. The real reason why amiable Tory noble- 
men are interrupted by such unseemly insults, is that a cabal 
exists on both sides of the Tlouse to prevent them from 
speaking. “A count-out is always preconcerted and ar- 
ranged ‘between the leaders on each side of the House.” 
“It is attempted only,’ continues Lord Robert, with a 
happy inconsistency, which is, probably, natural to him 
when thinking, “where a subject which is inconvenient to 
Government either has been broached or is about to come 
on.” It is designed “to take the supervision and control of 
affairs out of the hands of Parliament itself. The Queen 
herself is nothing now in her kingdom. People talk of the 
government of Lord John Russell, the government of Lord 
Palmerston; but no one thinks of the government of the 
Queen. When any one gets impatient under this tyranny 
of a cabal, and wishes to pay to the best sovereign who ever 
adorned the throne of England the honest allegiance which 
they owe, then the cabal to the right of the Speaker agrees 
with the ex-cabal on the other side to smother these endea- 
yours by a count-out. Itis thus the country is crucified be- 
tween two thieves.” As forty members of Parliament are 
sufficient to prevent any count-out, it is clear that nearly 
the entire House of Commens are involved in this disloyal 
conspiracy, the object of which seems to be to support 
Ministers against the Queen, and to put down Lord Robert 
Montagu. The state of things which Lord Robert describes 
is a melancholy one. This, then, was the picture which he 
had intended to draw, had fate permitted him to make his 
memorable speech on the subject of the Danish Succession. 
Conservatives and Liberals alike played him false. They 
all alike conspired against genius and loyalty. Mr. Disraeli 
himself, who was the first in youth to raise the ery of our 
young Queen and our old institutions, seems in age to have 
grown cold. Else why was he not there to espouse the 
gallant cause ? Few, except the guardian angel of monarchy, 
were there to sigh when Lord Robert finally sat down. The 
feeling of the unworthy representatives of the nation seemed 
to coincide with the expressions of the poet: 





* Sounds heard are sweet, but sounds unheard 
Are sweeter.” 

Lord Robert Montagu deeply feels that the true cause of his 
discomfiture is identical with that awful tyranny which is 
this moment reducing the throne to a mere puppet. We 
allude to the thirteen tyrants who compose her Majesty’s 
Cabinet. This gloomy council of thirteen has destroyed the 
monarchy, and is now bent on putting an end to our repre- 
sentative institutions. How is it to be expected that a Tory 
member will escape? He can only feel a kind of melancholy 
pride in being after all in the same box as his Queen. O 
Richard, O mon roi! le monde tabandonne. Why is not 
Lord Robert disguised as a wandering minstrel, and gone to 
whistle Conservative melodies under the bars of the castle 
windows of his captive sovereign ? Nobody would be as- 
tonished at anything he might choose to do, who has been 
in the habit of perusing what he chooses to say. The truth 
is that he belongs altogether to another age. He has yet 
to learn the lesson that it is possible for opinions to be in- 
teresting without being a tissue of romantic folly; and for a 

olitician to be honest, loyal, and true, without disgracing 
Fimself by manifestoes only worthy of some flighty medizvalist. 
Whether or no the House was justified in preferring an 
evening devoted to political vacancy to an evening given up 
to the laborious idleness of listening to such sentimental 
nonsense, courtesy forbids us to inquire. Human nature 
is not secure against temptations, and it would require 
much eloquence to persuade a wise man to listen to such 
a burlesque political creed for more than five minutes. 
Count-outs are an institution which, doubtless, may be 
abused. Perhaps some less trenchant method might be de- 
vised which would combine the objects they are designed to 
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effect, and at the same time would not be so extravagant of 
time. The House might be prevented from proceeding to a 
division unless a quorum were in attendance, without neces- 
sarily adjourning for a night. Evenings are certainly wasted 
in the earlier portion of a session, and public business 
unduly hurried over at its close. But it is, of course, ridi- 
culous to suppose that a subject can be burked by a count- 
out which is of very vital importance. A count-out is a 
machine for snufling out political crotchets. On matters of 
importance the attendance may be thin if the subject is one 
of which the House is ignorant, as in the case of India, or 
which the House finds dry and dull, as in the case of the 
estimates; but good sense prevents those present from in- 
sisting on the close of business, when any business remains 
to be done. Those who are affected are members like Lord 
Robert Montagu. Pet schemes for interesting the House 
in some minute squabble—petty projects, by which some 
fifth-rate political thinker seeks to identify his own name 
with some ridiculously unimportant cause—or speeches made 
by amiable monomaniacs on subjects which they insist upon 
thrusting upon the public, are, no doubt, all of them liable 
to be interrupted by a count-out. This is not a very good 
thing; but we do not know that it is a very bad thing. 
Greater political crimes are committed every session than 
the silencing of a bore. 





FLANEUR POLITICS. 


\ R. Disraeli gives us, in Tanered, an admirable scene 
4 describing the sort of political gossip which cir- 
culates incessantly in a Levantine town. Barizy of the 
Tower vies with his cousin Barizy of the Gate in retailin 

preposterous news of European revolutions, crises, an 

coming combinations, how the English are to take Egypt, 
and France is to lose Syria, and Palmerston is to be governor 
of the Isle of Wight. Levantines do talk in that fashion, 
and it seems very absurd to people who have the Times to 
teach them geography, but it 1s not much more ridiculous 
than the talk which often goes on among ourselves. Whether 
it be from the custom M. Reuter has established of describing 
every riot as an émeute, and every rumour as a herald of re- 
volution, or from the general unsettlement of men’s ideas 
which followed the Crimean war, or from sheer ignorance, 
we cannot say, but certain it is that a habit of talking about 
the redistribution of kingdoms as probable or expected events, 
is growing rapidly among us. Now it is a kingdom of the 
Danube which is to be created, in the teeth of Russia and 
Turkey, and the mutual antipathies of three or four races 
of different ereed, origin, and language. Then it is the 
empire of Austria which is to be erased and divided accord- 
ing to the liberal or absolutist sympathies of the speaker. 
Then the political existence of half Germany is to be swept 
away for the benefit of the other half, or half of Denmark, 
which is to be eaten up by Prussia in order to secure a sea- 
port for the coming German fleet. As for unhappy Turkey, 
it has been distributed half a dozen times. One delicious 
plan whieh “ rely on it, sir,” the Emperor sanctioned, gives 
Hgypt to Austria of all earthly powers, and Constantinople 
either to Bavaria or Japan, we forget which. The wishes of 
the populations concerned are as forgotten as the bayonets 
with which they are likely to argue the question of their 
transfer: geographical facts, race, prejudices, differences of 
creed, the settled policy of Europe, and even dynastic in- 
terests, are all quietly ignored in favour of some scheme 
which suits the writer’s notions of political harmony. If 
these plans were mere speculations, they might be passed 
by, or even quietly considered as changes time and cireum- 
stances might possibly mature, but speculation is too slow 
a business for the gobemouche of to-day. He wants the 
startling event announced as already at hand, a partition of 
Turkey told ina telegram, the gift of Naples to a non-Italian 
Power related at the end of a letter, the redistribution 
of Germany commenced by a clever pamphlet. Of course he 
has what he pays for. Le Nord will carve him any kind of 
kingdom to suit his taste, and the Courrier du Dimanche 
will whisper in his ear how two sovereigns, divided by events, 
by tendencies, and by hereditary antipathies, are about to 
meet together to “settle about” the Rhine—i.e. annihilate 
half a dozen states—and how two others, both bankrupt, and 
each hating the other worse than any human being, have 
leagued to restore the Holy Alliance and crush “ unhappy 
Poland.” The story travels to England as an odd paragraph, 
is then amplified into the letter of some correspondent of a 
penny paper, and finally becomes the subject of grave debate. 

B 
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Some wretched traveller at last points out that Posen is more 
German than Polish, and that a Polish rebellion against 
Berlin is therefore improbable, and the Holy Alliance makes 
way for some new canard. Who invents thése “sensation 
paragraphs” it would be hard to say, but whoever he is, his 
feeble American imitators might learn a good deal by watch- 
ing his dexterous catering. He never invents an absolute 
impossibility, but confines himself to some bouleversement 
whick would be quite probable, were Time only eliminated 
from human affairs. 

A writer tainted with this mania, recently described, and 
with real artistic skill, the state of parties in Russia. There 
are, he says, two parties in the empire—the German and the 
Russian; the German, which holds St. Petersburg, the 
highest offices, and the imperial ear; and the Russian, which 
possesses Moscow, the serfs, and the army. All that is true 
enough, as is in part the remark that the Russian party desire 
extension towards the East and Asia, and the German towards 
the West, and Europe. There is nothing to object to in the 
statement, but, says the writer, we are already on the thres- 
hold of India, and intend to “ release Poland,” which hangs 
like a stone round the foot of our eastward advance. There is 
the true sensation paragraph of European manufacture. 
Russia may attack India, no doubt, but to do it she must 
conquer eight hundred miles deep of territory filled with 
people intensely hostile to her aggressions, buy or subdue 
the martial Affghan race with its hundred natural forts, 
invent means as yet undiscovered for carrying a great army 
over the Suleiman without our leave, and finally conquer a 
hundred millions of people who have the most acute dread 
of her proselytizing tendencies. She may do it all, but as a 
statement of news the letter we have quoted is as’ much rub- 
bish as anything Barizy of the Tower ever said to Barizy of 
the Gate. Then as to the old Russians cutting loose Poland, 
the old Russians hate Poland, and have always hated it from 
the days of Dmitri, and are just as little inclined to give it 
up as the Germans, who, having got to the top in Russia in 
spite of the national predilections must have had some 
strength to attain such a position, and will probably use it 
to keep there. Besides, has the writer ever thought what is 
involved in the surrender of a policy as old as Peter the 
Great, of the breach of the partition treaties, of the boule- 
versement of order which would follow the setting up of a 
free kingdom on Russian frontiers, of the impossibility of 
ruling Russia by mere volition, and her subject state through 
a constitutional régime? There are little questions of public 
debts, and European treaties and indemnities for property to 
be settled before any such act can be voluntarily accom- 
aa which it will take at least a generation to discuss. 

ussia may release Poland, but as for her doing it within 
any period which should take such a statement out of the 
region of speculation, it is the merest fléneur gossip. 

The latest instance of this kind of chatter is the story 
which has. been circulated about the visit of the King of 
Sweden. King Oscar is travelling, intending doubtless to 
make friends of his class, and to discuss, perhaps, certain 
“ eventualities” which his subjects are rather fond of con- 
sidering probable, and forthwith there is to be a Scandinavian 
empire. Denmark at first was to be annexed. Then some- 
body remembering that Denmark has objected to that pro- 
cess, When menaced by Germany with arguments of consider- 
able metal, suggested that peaceful means might be discovered. 
Forthwith the King of Denmark is about to name King Oscar 
his heir, and everybody is once more satisfied, and remarks on 
the excellence of the arrangement. The King may bequeath 
his country by will, though he has had two serenades from the 

eople already, tending to make him doubt his power, and 
Scandinavia may become an empire in spite of the fact that 
Denmark is as much separated from Sweden for six months of 
the year as Iceland from Hawaii. There is nothing against it 
that we know of, except the formal agreement of Europe, 
the probable resistance of Russia, the certain resistance of 
Germany, the refusal of the Norwegians to agree, and a 
deadly feud for supremacy between Swedes and Danes. All 
these obstacles may be overcome, but those who think they 
will yield to a visit of King Oscar to an Emperor who has 
little interest in the matter and a Queen whose interest is 
on the other side, is as ignorant of the course of polities as 
of the fact that the Swedes have a tendency to exercise a 
voice in their own affairs. He eliminates time from the 
discussion, and treats of a possible speculation as if it were 
already an item of news. 

It may be argued that gossip of this kind is only silly, and 
not deserving of serious rebuke. Unfortunately it is only 
harmless in proportion to the disbelief with which it is re- 
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ceived. When a German journal announces that the Kin 

of Prussia has sold the Rhine for Hanover and Schleswie 
there is not much injury done to the peace of the world. 
but the manufacturers of Brussels and Paris are usually 
much more consistent, and suggest only changes which some 
large section of the people strongly desire, and which are 
therefore, certain to be discussed. That discussion does the 
infinite mischief of familiarizing the public mind with the 
idea of great and forcible changes ; creates, in fact, a general 
sense of expectation, which removes the threatened territory 
beyond the shelter of European public opinion. It is talk 
of Turkish dismemberment which more even than suffering 
keeps up the chronic restlessness among the nationalities 
compressed under Ottoman rule. Louis Napoleon under. 
stands this axiom in politics thoroughly, and when he desires 
a change, circulates by order just such a statement as the 
more careless journals of Europe circulate without instrue- 
tions. The public discuss some monstrous arrangement or 
other till they become tired of expectation, and are half 
pleased when a gentle force is exerted, and a limb of the 
European body cut off to be grafted as an excrescence on 
some new connexion. We see an even more dangerous in- 
stance of the practice in America, where dreams of conquest 
and the redistribution of territory have been discussed, till 
whole sections of the people have learnt first to expect, then 
to desire, and then plot to secure them. Opinion is becom. 
ing, as Lamartine said, more and more an executive force, 
and the effect of debauching that opinion is as evil as a 
similar deterioration in the character of an absolute king. 
In times like these, when operations of legitimate interest 
are almost suspended, fldneur politics gain the ascendant, 
and become nearly as dangerous a nuisance in Europe as in 
America. 





APPRENTICES. 


HE meeting of the Social Science Association this year 
has been singularly practical. M. Michel Chevalier’s 
propositions for a domestic law of nations, under which every 
country shall have the same tribunals, the same commercial 
law, and the same imposts on trade, are not perhaps likely 
to be carried out. There has been, too, much vague 
argument about the position of unmarried women, which 
ends usually in pos for benefiting a class lower than the 
one it is desired to help, and rather more discussion than 
was necessary about allowing criminals to give evidence in 
their own cases, a scheme too thoroughly opposed to Eng- 
lish instinets to be worth attention; but the majority of 
suggestions have been unusually sound. The claims of 
secular and mixed education have been really debated out, 
and many of the suggestions made in the branch of juris- 
prudence, are of a kind which will be speedily embodied in 
action. The law, for example, which prohibits a foreigner 
from holding real estate is obviously doomed, and the asso- 
ciation has done much to familiarize the people with the idea 
of a department of justiee. Some of the hints thrown out 
on the labour question were also novel, and Mr. Godfrey 
Lushington opened quite new ground in his paper on appren- 
tices. We have heard quite enough of the means by which 
the operative is to extract fair wages, but the means of 
teaching a lad to become an operative have remained almost 
undiscussed. Yet the industrial education of the country is 
certainly as important a subject for thought as its instruec- 
tion in book knowledge. Our forefathers thought it more 
so, and laid down rules and precepts with an anxious care, 
and a pertinacity of minute interference which has at last 
produced an apparent recoil. The neglect of the topic is 
the more remarkable because the means once employed 
universally have been slowly but steadily discontinued. 
Tormerly every lad who meant to acquire a trade came under 
indentures toa master for seven years—in fact, was bound to 
serve him without pay under legal penalties. In return the 
master was bound to feed and teach him, to watch over his 
conduct, and turn him out at the expiration of his time com- 
petent to become if he wished a master workman. Owing 
to a variety of causes this system, except in a very few trades, 
has been almost entirely discontinued. Maintenance las 
been given up. It isinconvenient to the masters to keep lads 
in the house, and without domestic supervision half the use of 
apprenticeship disappears. The masters dislike boys who 
are “more trouble than profit,” and prefer the journeyman 
who ean at all events “seulp” through work without an in- 
cessant supervision. The lads themselves dislike the restraint 
of the old indentures, and their parents are eager to secure 
them wages at the earliest possible moment. ‘Trade, too, is 
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pasa 
now an affair of such keen competition that the master has 
often no wish to teach his subordinates as much as he 
knows himself, and, in shops particularly, has a strong dis- 
like, out of hours, to contact with them at all. The conse- 
quence is an increasing number of young men who never 
fairly learn their work, who ean make boots but never fit 
you, sow clothes but never guarantee the seams, make a table 
put never be quite sure that it is level, build a wall but only 
under competent supervision. There is an overplus of half- 
skilled hands, any one of whom might, had he chosen, have 
learnt his trade to perfection. Every such man is a distinct 
joss to the community, just as much as a badly tilled field 
which might grow five quarters an acre and only grows 
three. ‘The capital of the nation, its stock of available 
Jabour, is more wasted by slovenly work than by strikes or 
idleness. If a hundred men are put ona house which fifty 
competent workmen could complete in the same time, the 
nation loses the whole labour of the extra fifty just as much as 
if they sat idle. 

The evil is admitted, and is keenly felt by operatives and 
shopmen, but the remedy is hard to find. Mr. Lushington 
would recur to the old plan, and make apprenticeship by in- 
denture compulsory. He says such a law would be er od 
an educational measure, and no more unjust than the law 
which compels a doctor to pass an examination, or a clergy- 
man to acquire a title to orders. We are not concerned to 
defend freedom in the matter, though the old laws produce 
the evil result of forcing boys into trades which they dislike, 
or are unfitted for, but from which they cannot escape. Com- 
pulsory education is, however, in itself no more opposed to 
freedom than education under the rod, and a Jad may as well 
be whipped into application by a magistrate as by his father. 
But there are economic difficulties in the way which Mr. 
Lushington does not sufficiently consider. The way such a 
law would work—and ir some trades, owing to stringent 
custom, does work—is this: If apprenticeship is left free, 
every master would take as many apprentices as he could, 
at once overstocking popular trades, and bringing a sort of 
slave labour, or at any rate compulsory and unpaid labour, 
into competition with that of the free workman. For the 
Jast two years of a seven years’ apprenticeship, a strong lad 
is as useful as a man, while the strict law he works under 
makes him much more docile. To prevent this the work- 
men are compelled to provide that no master shall take more 
than a small number of apprentices, usually two, and the 
trade becomes at once a close monopoly, injurious above all 
to the body of working men, whose children are practically 
shut out from a remunerative employ in order to keep up 
the wages of a close corporation. This result has been at- 
tained in several trades, notably that of printing, and may 
be attained in any one in which home work is impossible. 
Printing, as a trade, is lost to the great body of children of 
working men. ‘This is perhaps the only point on which the 
operatives are hopelessly in the wrong, struggling at once 
against a law of benevolence and a law of nature, yet under 
the old apprenticeship system what else can they do ? 

Absolute freedom of instruction, on the other hand, gene- 
rally means no instruction at all. The master employs the lad 
in anything most convenient to himself, and if he “ wastes his 
time” in learning his trade, dismisses him. The lad, on the 
other hand, learns to look on early wages as the end of his 
existence, ang prefers two shillings a day at once to the four 
or five which thorough skill would secure. Jobn Brown, 
the shoemaker, in his recent autobiography, puts the differ- 
ence at an even higher figure, declaring that a thorough shoe- 
maker is worth seven shillings a day against the two earned 
by the botcher. It would almost seem as if a compromise 
with the old Jaw was the nearest approach to fairness attain- 
able, say, for the sake of definiteness, the law as it stands, 
plus the right of giving six months’ notice after three years’ 
service. ‘This would retain to the master the eflicient and 
decisive control over the lad, which absolutely free en- 
gagement forbids. It secures to the lad the steady seven 
years’ education under one eye, which alone produces 
thorough skill. And, finally, it ensures to the operative 
safety from the competition of unpaid labour. For, the ap- 
prentice having the right to go where his labour is valuable, 
the master must pay him up to his value to induce him to 
stay. The rate will be less than that of the grown man, 

but it will be quite suflicient to prevent a master from taking 
apprentices to compete unfairly with skilled workmen. 
Subject to this check, which the unions could make per- 
fectly efficient by fixing a scale of apprentice wages, the re- 
striction on number might be withdrawn, and an irksome 
monopoly, the effect of which will be one day the in- 





troduction of machines, would be painlessly broken down. 
The restoration of the old system under which the master 
must maintain the apprentice would be an even more efficient 
check, if it could only be carried out. In practice, however, 
the desire to get a lad taught thoroughly is so strong that 
maintenance would be paid for, and would cease to operate 
as a check on the excessive multiplication of apprentices in 
any one trade. We throw out these suggestions only to 
meet the otherwise inevitable alternatives, open instruction 
and its consequent ignorance, or compulsory instruction and 
its consequent monopoly. 

There is a third alternative, one adopted in Germany—viz. 
to carry out the diploma principle to its logieal result, and 
permit no one to work ata trade till he had proved, by exami- 
nation, his thorough acquaintance with it. That alternative, 
however, is too much opposed to the national habits to be 
seriously considered, and we are not aware that the German 
system has ever been worked in the face of a rapidly increas- 
ing population, or of an extreme subdivision of labour. When 
a man intends to be only a cutter out, it is of little use to 
make him pass an examination in tailoring. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE NORTH. 


A N English Minister performs one function for which we 
LX. are never sufficiently grateful. He answers questions 
on matters of fact, gives us distinct and official accounts of 
politica! events disfigured by rumour or party exaggera- 
tion. There is no one to perform this duty for the Ame- 
rican people, and the consequences are most disastrous. 
The President being, like Louis Napoleon, “ responsible 
to the people, but not to the Legislature,” has no re- 
presentative in the House of Representatives or the Senate. 
No one is authorized on his behalf to expound his views, 
or correct misstatements, or even to give a responsible 
version of the acts committed by the servants of the 
State. The people, accordingly, deprived of guidance from 
the responsible chiefs, look for it to the Press, and here, 
again, they have no official guarantee. The most despotic 
governments in Europe maintain an official gazette, for whose 
statements they are responsible ; but the Amerivan President, 
without “talking Ministers,” does not condescend even to a 
Moniteur. There is, therefore, no authoritative statement of 
facts ever available in America at the time when the facts 
occur. The consequence is, that the papers alone furnish 
information, unchecked by the possibility of counter-state- 
ment, and as each journal sells in proportion to the interest 
of its news, the temptation to exaggerate is almost irre- 
sistible. The system extends from the Press to the stump 
orators, and from the stump orators to the people, till the 
enormous exaggeration prodaces at last the effeet of 
ignorance. Nobody ever knows anything, for that which he 
reads he knows to be untrustworthy, and there is nothing else 
to be had. The wildest rumours obtain credit, for there is no- 
thing to test them by; the plainest facts are discredited, for 
why should one fact be true when hundreds are daily dis- 
proved. The consequence is a state of feeling like that 
which exists in Asiatic countries, where any rumour, how- 
ever monstrous, is at once accepted as a basis for action, and 
whole populations fly to the jungle to avoid being squeezed 
for oil, or hide up their babies because the ruler wants a 
bath of their blood. Facts are the only sound basis of action, 
and asthe Americans never get any facts they waste half 
their energy in useless efforts to meet rumours without foun- 
dation, and provide for dangers which have no existence, 
Take for example this defeat at Manassas junction. Before 
the battle the journals stated that 80,000 Americans were 
advancing upon the enemy, that “victory was certain,” and the 
road to Richmond cleared. When, therefore, the defeat was 
telegraphed in a series of sensation paragraphs, as a terrible 
overthrow, attended with “hideous slaughter,” the people, 
who thought their army enormous, fancied their reserves ex- 
hausted, denounced the Administration, and prepared to de- 
fend the capital. Then came telegram after telegram, 
announcing that the defeat was exaggerated, that only 25,000 
men had been present, that only 2000, then 1000, then 500 
had been killed, until at last the number was reduced to 
thirty-seven. The people had nothing by which to test the 
figures, and as one statement had proved false, why not the 
remainder ? There was a clamour to send more men, but 
energy, of course, diminished with each new number, until 
at last the editors worked the people up to believing that 
energy was not required, for the defeat was a chance medley, 
and Beauregard in retreat at the time ofits occurrence. At 
last the official statement appeared with its accounts of 419 
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killed, 1000 wounded, and 1200 “ missing,” a pleasant eu- 
phuism, we presume, for dead, but not found. In other 
words, the North,in the matter of slain, had suffered severely, 
to an extent sufficient to prove that the soldiery did not run 
without fighting, but not sufficient to require very heavy 
reinforcements, or to create any idea of special skill in the 
management of Southern artillery. A brief statement in a 
Washington Moniteur, giving the facts, and only the 
facts, as far as Government knew them, would have 
prevented a. waste of energy, eloquence, and_ political 
effort almost beyond calculation. Such a paper would 
give the people at last something which they could trust, 
and compel the makers of sensation paragraphs to observe 
some rules of probability and decency, under penalty 
of instant exposure. It would be the pride of the news- 
mongers there, as in England, to be ahead of the Government 
in time, while equally exact as to facts, a change which, if it 
made their columns a little less “ screaming,” would greatly 
improve their tone. It would also enable Government to 
suppress wild reports of the strength, and the disposition of 
their troops, without the extreme measure of refusing all in- 
formation. Nobody would believe anything not confirmed 
by the Moniteur, and the papers, driven to exactness, would 
be driven also to employ men who could, like Mr. Russell, 
be trusted not to reveal more than it was expedient for the 
public to know. At present everything is revealed which 
ought to await action, and everything mystified after the 
action is over. The journals which published General 
MeDowell’s probable dispositions denied his undoubted 
overthrow. 

The effect of this habitual contempt for facts is, of course, 
worse abroad than at home. American private letters, 
American statements in conversation, American promises in 
private life, are all accepted as readily as those of English- 
men of equal character. But nobody receives an American 
account of a battle, or an American telegram, or an Ameri- 
can political speech, without the most careful analysis. No- 
body comprehends to this hour what really occurred at 
Sumter, or how it was possible for a cannonade to go on for 
hours yet not to kill anybody, and half the narrative of that 
affair, which excited the North to madness, is pronounced 
ear invention. The absurd vapouring about the army before 

fanassas produced an equally absurd recoil, and the Ame- 
ricans, yesterday a first-class power, are now told that they 
are powerless. The difference will be felt sensibly in diplo- 
macy, and even in the political conduct of a power like Spain. 
Defending Cuba against heroes, and against the fugitives of 
Manassas, are two very different things, and the effect of 
organization will not at first be adequately allowed for. 

We have said nothing of the defect indicated by all this 
bombast in the American morale, for we are disposed to be- 
lieve that its influence has been already exaggerated. Irish 
journals, unchecked by English adherence to facts, would ex- 
aggerate just as much, and be just as fond of sensation para- 
graphs. Imagine a House full of Mr. Scullys, and we have 
nearly the American House of Representatives. The Irish 
morale is not bad though it jars with English ideas of solidity, 
and the tone of American newspapers proves nothing worse 
than the absence of any standard by which the public may 
test their statements. In England, the standard is afforded 
by the absolute security which belongs to a statement made by 
a Minister in his place, and the problem for Americans is to 
supply the same want with their inferior means. There is, 
however, a defect apparent during this war, which reaches 
beyond their papers, and will, unless checked, sap away the 
very pith of the nation. This is, strange to say, the want of 
self reliance. ‘To nothing else can we attribute the barbaric 
estimate of the power of numbers exhibited even by the Legis- 
lature. ‘The first idea which occurred to the New Yorkers 
on receiving news of defeat, was that “ McDowell had not 
enough men,” and to this single theory they have adhered. 
In the very last number of the Ziibune Mr. Horace Greeley, a 
man who on some points rises high above the average of Ame- 
rican editors, and who has just acknowledged with a courage 
which in England would have redeemed any error, his share 
in producing the great disaster, hopes that the next advance 
will be “in resistless numbers.”” The Congress which received 


been an embarrassment to the general in command. In the 
single exception, the levy raised by the French Convention 
the men were used as matériel, and expended in thousands to 
make up for want of military skill, a policy to which Ameri. 
cans at Manassas appeared to object. If soldiers are to be 
handled as civilized troops, that is, expended only in de- 
fault of every other resource, small highly-trained armies 
are worth all the hosts in the world. We do not hesitate to 
say that if this million of volunteers could be ranged oppo. 
site a great soldier, commanding such an army as that which 
entered Toulouse in 1814, the vast host would in an hour be 
in panic-struck retreat. That American statesmen, imme- 
diately after a defeat caused by want of discipline, should not 
have perceived this truth, is, to our minds, the only feature 
in the affair which suggests a permanent deterioration in 
American morale. Washington would have asked for a new 
Mutiny Act, not for a levy that he could not hope to collect 
together, or feed if he did collect them. 





PIETISM AND PIETY. 
T is easy to understand the moral diseases which spring from the 
unmeasured intensity of religious impressions—for the super- 

natural world is a great and awful world. But how are we to ac. 
count for the moral diseases which spring from the intolerable petti- 
tiness which religion seems to nourish, if not to cause, in a very 
large class of minds? No shricks and spasms of anarchical revivalism 
seem to us so unutterably oppressive and unintelligible as the paltry 
coxcombry of modern pietism—the artificial airs and graces with 
which so-called religious circles address themselves to the task of 
fascinating “the world,” and luring it into the precints of salvation, 
The normal influence of faith would be, one would think—certainly 
ought to be—to teach a clearer apprehension of what is great and 
what is small, what is real and what is only apparent, what is endur- 
ing as eternity and what is ephemeral. Instead of this, the pietistic 
school appear to think that they follow St. Paul’s example of “ be- 
coming all things to all men” to win souls, by emulating the poverty, 
the half-sincerity, the general paltriness of the shallowest conven- 
tional life, in their bids for new disciples of Christ. They appear 
to appropriate not the strongest, but the fecblest and falsest parts of 
secular life, in order, we suppose, to persuade their converts that in 
embracing the life of faith there is no need either to abandon the 
shallow conceptions of this world, or to grasp the stern and deep 
realities of the other. 
Look only at the class of literature which you encounter on the 
table of any professedly “religious” bookseller. You will find it far 
more astounding, far more indicative of paradoxical and painful 
anomalies, than any of the confessedly abnormal phenomena of reli- 
gious revivals. Entering the other day a shop of this reputation, we 
examined a few of the expedients by which the “ serious-minded” pro- 
pose to arousetheslumbering consciences of unawakened men. At least, 
we conclude that the eccentric spiritual allurements to which we 
allude are meant for the exterior world, as they would seem to be 
hardly necessary for the interior circles of souls already safely landed 
in the true creed. Yet, as far as we can learn, the only people whom 
these little secular artifices really attract are those who from this 
point of view did not need them, and who, nevertheless, greedily 
snatch and swallow these little delicate morsels of worldly vanity 
prepared for the unconverted, with a fearful joy, as the nearest ap- 
proach to the natural world in which they dare indulge. They say 
to themselves that as they are fishing for worldly men, they must 
give a worldly spice to their bait; but those who really enjoy this 
hybrid flavour are their own brother-anglers, while the intended prey 
are repelled far more by the bait than by the hook itself. 
Nor can we wonder or regret that it is so, when we see what the 
expedients are by which the pictists propose to convince the spirits 
of men that there is a life deeper than this life, the mighty power of 
which has been revealed to man. The first on which we alighted was 
a sixpenny pack of cards containing a dozen “ friendly inquiries,” 
with a duplicate copy of cach inquiry. Ilere, for example, is 
No. 10: 


FRIENDLY INQUIRIES. 








ae 





(Turn over-) 


No. 10. 


| 
| Are You Happy? 
| 





the news of defeat with genuine courage still voted instantly | On “turning over” as directed, we found several texts: “ Happy is 
a million of volunteers, as if numbers were certain to ensure | the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth understand- 


success. 
order, and a native of India would try to inspire confidence 
by talking of lakhs and lakhs of soldiers. 
thing almost barbaric in this admiration of numbers. From 


A Chinese Emperor would give just exactly that | ing-’—Prov. iii. 13. 
P ng J wisdom.” —Psalm exi. 10. 
There i | No, 12 asks, in like manner, “ Do you want a friend?” and, on turn- 

18 SOMC- | ing over, we are favoured with a text warning us not to put trust in 


“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
“ Reader, are you thus wise and happy?” 


rinces; and another text referring us to a truer friend, with an 





the army defeated at Thermopy lx, to the army whose last/ jtalicized exhortation to the reader to love Him. Similarly, No. 9 
relics disappeared in the Niemen, vast hosts have always! asks, “ Where are you going?” and, on the reverse side, tells of 
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course of the straight and narrow way. This detestable little melo- 
dramatic contrivance for flirting, as we may say, with the careless eye 
of the world, by awakening curiosity with a question in big letters on 
one side of a card, and making us turn over in order to gratify it, is 
typical of the whole series of spiritual artifiees by which the pietists 
hope to steal a march on the devil. The notion in all of them is this : 
that if you can gild the religious pill with a little trivial fizesse, you 
may get a man of the world, here and there, to swallow a text whole, 
which is likely enough; what is forgotten being that the text, as the 
centre and aim of this very small intrigue, will become distasteful 
and unmeaning, if not ridiculous, It is, in fact, an effort to adapt 
the arts of pufling to the spiritual world, being exactly analogous to 
the questions so freely paraded at the railway stations, “ Do you use 
Thorley’s food for cattle?” ‘* Have you seen Blondin ?”’ Now do these 
people really believe that these vulgar little blisters to human eurio- 
sity can do anything to arouse the spiritual yearnings of the heart 
for God? Do they suppose that John the Baptist would have per- 
mitted his disciples—we speak not in mockery, but in the most 
earnest simplicity—to entrap people into visiting him by posting up 
energetic inquiries in the streets of Jerusalem, “Have you been 
into the wilderness?” ‘‘ Have you seen the hermit who lives on 
locusts and wild honey?” And if it be mere profanity to talk of 
such things, why is this kind of trickery less ignoble now than it 
would have been then ? 

Again in the same religious repository we found a box of “ Scerip- 
ture Night-lights,” by the Rev. B. Power, M.A., with a picture on 
each of them of one of Child’s night-lamps,—a wick burning in a little 
saucer of oil. These “ Scripture Night-lights” consist of twelve little 
dissertations on twelve little words, “ Never,” “ Also,” ‘ Upon,” 
“Yet,” “ Lest,” “ Ye,” “Sown,” “ And,” “ But,” “Any,” “ How,” 
“All.” Of course the bait here is to excite curiosity as to how 
these small words are to be made the text of an evangelical discourse. 
The solution is very simple. A text is chosen which happens to con- 
tain the word, se a great deal of pains is taken to emphasize the 
function of the word in that particular text, and this is all. Thus the 
night-light “Any” is elicited from the text, “Neither shall ANY 
man pluck them out of my father’s hand.” The rest may be im- 
aginel. Mr. Power’s “night-lights” are chiefly wick, and if there 
be twelve virgins who would trust to them, we fear they are all 
foolish virgins. 

But even Mr. Power has successful rivals. Mr. G. Forlong far sur- 
passes him in the novelties of his spiritual buffoonery. It has been 
his object, apparently, to write something very like a comic Testa- 
ment; and he has at all events succeeded in being grossly profane. 
He writes one of a series of very dear “ penny letter tracts,” and calls 
it “What I Was and What I'Am.” This is the nature of the per- 
formance : 

WHAT I WAS, AND WHAT I AM. 

“ Dear reader, I once resided with 2 Tim. iii. 4, and walked in Eph. ii. 2, and 
my continual conversation at that time is still recorded in Eph. ii. 3. 

“] heard one day that an inheritance had been purchased for me, and a de- 
scription of it reached me; you will find it at 1 Peter i. 4. 

“One who resides in Heb. iv. 14, had purchased it, and paid an extraordinary 
price for it; but, to say truth, I did not believe this report, as I was entirely 
unacquainted with the MAN, and long experience had convinced me that strangers 
NEVER gave favours through love alone, and friends seldom gave any favours that 
cost much. 

“ However, I called at 2 Tim, iii. 16, as my own prospects at Eph. ii. 12 were 
as bad as they could be. 

“T found the house I sought for at 2 Cor. v. 1, and the invitations to it, which 
you will see put up at Isa. lv. 1,2, and by John at vii. 37, are wonderfully 
inviting to the poor and needy. 

5 oe has only one door, and it was some time before I saw the door at 
rae 

“ My permanent address will now be 2 Cor. v. 1, but if you call any day at 
Heb. iv. 16, you will meet me and many others; we are daily in the habit of 
meeting there. 

“Tf you call, attend to what the servant says at Luke xiv. 22, and you may 
DEPEND upon what that servant says.” 

Is this indeed honest pictism, or is it a disguised scoff ? Whichever 
it be, no attempt could be more successful to empty faith of all its 
meaning. Honest secularism, with all its desolation, is a thousand 
times nearer to true faith than such spiritual pantomime as this. If 
piety be the state of mind which, through realizing most vividly our 
revealed relation to the unseen world, gives us the deepest insight 
into this, nothing can be more widely removed from it than the 
pietism which sacrifices the essence in order to foist the words of 
revelation into reluctant minds. It rises out of notions closely 
allied with the Sepoy conceit that Christianity can be introduced 
into men by a trick of human mancuvring. Forgetting that the 
Word of God is a two-edged sword which must pierce deep when it 
enters at all, the pietists try to administer its words, as they would 
give an unpleasant medicine to children disguised in sweetmeats. 
Surely, when the party which is par excellence considered the repre- 
sentative of evangelical piety in England takes to unreal grimace of 
this sort by way of being “all things to all men,” it is high time 
they hada fresh baptism in the spirit of the old Puritanism. 





SERVANTS’ WAGES. 

1 outery about servants, which has been periodic for the last 
twenty years, is just now in full operation. If we may believe 

the all but unanimous voice of employers, the number of servants 
available is slowly declining, and their quality very rapidly deteriorat- 
ing. ‘The causes assigned are as various as the temperaments of the 
speakers; but all agree as to the fact. According to ladies of the 








old school, it is education which has done all the mischief. Girls are 
educated above their position, and are impatient of servile work, 
of the incessant demands on their time, and of the almost equally 
incessant rebuke. It is all crinoline, say another class. Girls want 
to emulate their mistresses in dréss, and prefer high wages, which 
they can spend as they like in adorning themselves, to less money 
and a respectable home. The rising generation, of course, follow 
their relatives’ example, and so with the proportion of women to men 
yearly increasing, the supply of female servants yearly diminishes. 
Their quality, it is added, is far from improving. They are too 
valuable to be careful of their places, and too independent to be 
otherwise than lazy. They are fond of dress, over careful about food, 
make stipulations for leisure evenings, and are, above all, greedy 
of wages. Stories of absurd requests, of cooks leaving because 
they had “no time for French,” and housemaids who correct their 
employers’ geography, are circulated and exaggerated till the uni- 
versal body of middle class “ missuses” seem to apprehend a social 
dethronement. 

One half of all this panic is, we believe, without any warrant at 
all, and the remainder is explained by causes very different from those 
assigned. It will be observed that the complaint is almost ex- 
clusively confined to female servants. Nobody asserts that butlers 
are in request, or that footmen are unattainable—no one moans over 
the scarcity of grooms, or suggests an importation of foreign gar- 
deners. ‘There is, we believe, little difficulty felt by the class of 
employers to whom advertisements of “ professional cooks,” 
“ skilled lady’s-maids,” and “ upper housemaids,” are addressed. 
Nor do the poorer grades of employers, those who keep and wish 
for only one servant, or who are accustomed to “put up” with 
foibles, greatly assist to swell the cry. It is the second and third 
rank of the middle class, the people who keep two servants, and 
want them to be at once orderly, thoroughly trained, and cheap, who 
make up the bulk of the complainants, and their cry in this, as in all 
other cases, is sure of an attentive hearing. They are perhaps by 
habit the most dependent of mankind, while the rigid ideas of order 
and decorum prevalent in England make the smallest offences seem 
unspeakably important. There are thousands of mistresses in London 
who would deem it almost a moral offence for a servant to be seen at 
a door without a cap, and exactness of this kind not only increases 
work but demands carefulness and completeness of training. It takes 
longer to teach a country girl to dress herself up to her employer’s ideas, 
than to teach a soldier to keep himself clean, or his barrack-room in 
decent order. Year by year, therefore, the wives of this class finding 
applicants for places fewer and more exacting, and more slatternly 
where exactions are submitted to, declare that the breed of the 
“ood old servants” is becoming altogether extinct. 

Their opinion, howeyer, though natural in the extreme, is, we 
believe, a mere delusion, Servants are just as numerous and just as 
good as ever they were, the only difference being that their wages 
have risen like those of most other trades. This is the reason for 
the difference between the cry about men and women servants. The 
former are usually employed in houses where wages are not an im- 
portant item, and are engaged by the master, who knows how far 
their market value has really risen. The latter are employed by all 
classes, and engaged by the mistress, who cannot imagine why the 
ten pounds a year which once purchased a tidy serving maid now 
only tempts a slattern, The simple truth is that the qualified servant 
can get fifteen. For the past thirty years the wealth of England has 
been incessantly on the increase, and with it the tone of living. 
Three times as many people can keep three servants, and, perhaps, 
five times as many try to do so, The demand exceeds the supply, 
while at the same time the cost of living has increased also, The 
servant has not to pay for her food, but she estimates her wages by 
comparison with the gains of those who have, and though dress is 
probably —finery notwithstanding—nearly as cheap as of old, still new 
sources of expenditure have been opened to servants as to everybody 
else. They move about more, which, besides enabling them to compare 
all wages with those current in London, actually costs money. Servants 
who live at a distance want to go home at least once a year, a trip 
which makes of itself, even with cheap excursion trains, a difference 
of ten per cent on their wages. Servants who once were content 
with the intelligence retailed from the parlour, now subscribe for 
newspapers and even books, to the infinite diminution of bad gossip. 
The new sources of expenditure, in fact, are endless, and arising as 
they have done simultaneously with the increase of demand, have 
produced very naturally a decided rise in wages. The employer who 
sticks to the old rates, which orderly families are very much inclined 
to do, finds naturally that every servant who applies has, therefore, 
“something against her,” or is indifferently recommended, or is in- 
expert or half trained, and believes from the incessant recurrence of 
the same circumstances in all the households she knows, that some 
general law is in operation to deteriorate an entire class. There is 
such a law, but it is only that which deteriorates everything else, if 
the buyer sticks to one price in the face of a rising market. 

This explanation, we shall be told, is no consolation. There are so 
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many people in England with fixed incomes, and so many more who 
think their outlay ought to be fixed, that an intimation that they 
must increase their expenditure in any one branch is extremely un- 
leasant. They resist as long as they can, and indemnify themselves 

y abusing the growth of luxury and extravagance. It 1s worth con- 

sideration, however, whether the wages of servants really have in- 
creased in any exorbitant ratio with those of other working men and 
women. If they have, no clearer proof of the growing wealth of 
England could be imagined. But there is, we think, no proof 
that their labour, if reckoned in its true grade—i.e., as partially 
skilled labour—is very oppressively high. They have, it is true, an 
exceptional power of moving about, which a married mason, for 
example, has not, but they are not very apt to use it except in the 
single direction of London. Striking off the fancy servants—those 
who though called ladies’ maids are really dressmakers, cooks in 
good houses, and others who are thoroughly skilled artizans—the 
wages of the mass of ordinary female servants in London, where all 
labour is slightly dear, range from ten to fifteen pounds a year, and 
their food. That is from four to six shillings a week, or from a fourth 
to a third of the regular rate for half-skilled labour. Considering 
food and lodging as the equivalent of double wages—it costs more in 
a London house, but it is little more pecuniary gaia to the servant— 
they still only receive the proportion of reward which half-skilled 
women receive, as compared with half-skilled men. They are said to 
work less, but employers who have paid the increased rate have 
nothing to urge on that score, and the truth appears to be that 
they work on system instead of keeping up the old shiftless 
scurry, and so seem idle because they have earned leisure. ‘That 
is precisely the change one would expect from education, and we 
know of few things more immoral than tlie frequent declaration 
of a “notable” housewife, that she “hates to see servants doing 
nothing.” 

There will remain a class who, admitting all these facts, still plead 
that whether wages are fair or unfair they can pay no more, and must 
needs feel that the change in progress adds one new discomfort to 
struggling lives. The plea is irresistibly strong, but there is, we be- 
lieve, comfort at hand. The best class of servants it is certain are 
being absorbed at high wages, leaving only the refuse to take the 
old rates, but a sew class is almost in readiness to take the field. 
The vacancy has left room for an entirely new class to whom, sprung 
from a lower stratum of society, the old wages seem promotion. In 
fact they gain immensely in social status by being accepted at all. 
A well-conducted servant lass is a wife for a small tradesman or well- 
to-do artisan, while the girls who now enter industrial schools and 
similar institutions are not. They know the difference perfectly well, 
and all over the country iow: of girls are training who would, 
under the ancient régime, have been fit at best for scullery-maids, 
but whom education has adapted for any post good female servants 
are competent to fill. The process is scarcely complete, the new 
a having scarcely begun to emerge from its training school, 

ut it will end in a year or two, and we shall, we believe, then hear 
little more of the deficiency of servants. We may hear of their bad- 
ness, for middle class women are too often trained to anything except 
administration, and the higher the servant rises the harder is it for 
the half-educated mistress, and the easier for the fully-educated to 
maintain due discipline and authority. 








’ Fine Arts. 


Tuer Fine Arts are out of town for the season. No amplitude of 
silken skirts disturbs the dust on the scorching stairs of the Royal 
Academy portico, and solitude sits brooding on that bench in the 
passage of the Water Colour Society, dedicated during the three 
months of the fashionable year to the footmen, whilst their 
master and mistress are enjoying Mr. Hunt’s chickens and 
mushrooms and fruit, up-stairs. All the pictures are dispersed to 
the houses of their authors or purchasers, or to the several pro- 
vincial exhibitions, The only annual exhibition which still delights 
the eyes of the few lingering Londoners is that of the old masters in 
the British Institution, and even there—noble as the pictures are— 
neither the genius of Reynolds, Rubens, nor Rembrandt attracts 
more than two or three stray worshippers of those great artists. 
Gone also are their painters and purchasers, and probably their critics 
as well. One of them at least—the “ Dry Point” of this journal— 
is temporarily absent, and has arranged privately with the 
writer of these words to supply his place this week. The few 
notes of this week, therefore, will be as scattered as art and artists 
just now are, and I must bear my burden like Ariel’s sprites, 
“‘dispersedly.” 

To the National Gallery first, where activity is the order of the 
day. A roaring fire blazes in the entrance-hall to hasten the 
drying of Mr. Pennethorne’s new walls, and during the closing 
of the gallery (which will be for one month only, instead of 
six weeks, as usual) it is intended to hang the large room 
with Turner’s pictures, pending the erection of suitable rooms 
for their reception at the back of the second room where the 
archaic examples are now placed. Late last week, five new 
works were hung, three acquired by purchase from Mr. Barker, 


be looked in the mouth without the donors wincing. Four of them 
are hung on the right wall immediately on entering, and are num. 
bered 666, 667, 668, 669. The first two are by Filippo Lippi, and 
the first is the gift of Sir Charles Eastlake. It is an Annunciation 
and especially charming in colour. The other is a St. John Baptist 
with six other saints, also very beautiful in colour, though less so 
than the first. The third acquisition, 668, is evidently a compart. 
ment of an altar-piece, and represents the Beato Ferretti kneeling in 
adoration to a vision of the Virgin and Child in the aureole seen jy 
the sky; behind him is a tree with a goldfinch on it, and a back. 
ground of rocky landseape and a church; on the left of the picture 
a duck and duckling swim ina pool. ‘There is good expression in 
the kneeling friar, but the gallery already possesses a better example 
of the painter Carlo Crivelli. 669 is the ouly example here of its 
author, G. B. Benvenuti, nicknamed L’Ortolano, a painter of the 
Ferrarese School. It represents the Saints Sebastian, Roch, and 
Demetrius, and is on all accounts a decided gain to the collection, 
St. Sebastian stands in the centre, his hands bound by cords to a tree- 
trunk, his body transfixed by four arrows; his countenance has great 
expression and beauty. To the left is St. Roch, also handsome and 
young, clothed in a yellow tunic, blue mantle, and brown stockings ; 
at his feet a bag and rush-covered bottle, probably to denote his 
wealth, and the succour he gave to the plague-stricken. To the right 
of the spectator stands the patron of Salonica, a thoughtfal-looking, 
middle-aged man, resting his head on his let hand, and leaning the 
right on a gold-hilted sword ; he is in rich armour splendidly painted, 
anda red mantle is flung on his shoulders. This last figure is parti- 
cularly fine. The treatment of the figures is realistic, and the light 
and shade has the force of the Ferrarese School. I believe this and 
the two previously named works were in the Collection of Old Masters 
at the British Institution, 1858. 

But Mr. Watts, the painter, has given, in 670, A Knight of Malta, 
the best of these additions. The gallery already has, in 649, a splendid 
specimen, though inferior to Mr. Watts’s gift, of the powers of the 
painter Jacopo da Pontormo, who will be remembered by readers of 
Vasari as having lent his budding talent to that memorable Floren- 
tine procession in which Baccio Bandinelli and the historian Nardi 
(who were old enough to have known better) managed to kill a 
baker’s boy by treating him like a bit of gingerbread, and sending 
him naked and gilt all over to beautify the inaugurative festa of that 
nice pope Leo the Tenth. It might have been remorse for having 
been innocently connected with this piece of idiotic cruelty that 
caused Pontormo, in after years, to refuse to work for another 
member of the same patriotic family. This Knight of Malta, a life- 
sized portrait of a handsome dark man, clothed in black from head to 
foot, his right hand resting on a book which is on a library table of 
carved golden coloured wood, and his left hand planted on his hip, is 
a masterpiece, a chef-d’auvre, a capo d’opera, whatever term that 
expresses first-rate in any language that you like, and is worthy of 
a better place than it occupies at present above the line on the right 
hand wall of the new large room. 

Quitting the National Gallery, and Lippi’s John Baptist seated 
between Saints Cosmo and Damian, with their lancets and infini- 
tesimal medicine-chests that look like gold snuff-boxds, a strong 
smell of cosmetics leads me through Covent-garden Market, past Drury- 
lane Theatre, into Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and so into the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, Portugal-street, where female art, in the person of 
an infant “Enameller of Ladies’ Faces” seeks protection. Like the 
Prince of Denmark, I have heard of the ladies’ paintings, too, par- 
ticularly from the lively and sensible /eui/lefoniste of TL’ Illustra- 
tion, M. Feyrnet, and I have seen them, too, more than well enough, 
behind black-spotted veils which some of my countrywomen put on, 
as ostriches put their heads in the sand, thinking to escape detection. 
But it won’t do. And I beg to assure these respectable young ladies, 
and their Belgravian mothers, who have been winking and nodding 
at this folly seventy times harder than the Seven Sleepers, that one 
of the reasons why the husbands are not forthcoming is, that they 
have a sharp sight, and seeing this stupid and clumsy attempt to 
deceive, suspect other stupidities and deceptions which may not 
exist. 

Let me have a breath of fresh air and a draught of pure water to 

get rid of this musty fusty insolvency atmosphere and cloud of violet 

powder. A new Recreation Ground and Drinking Fountain were 

opened last Saturday at Reading for the supply of both these good 

things, and the speaker of the day said that the fountain had cost 

the donor upwards of a hundred pounds. It is to be hoped that 

for his outlay he got some good art, which does not always come at 

the bidding of love and money. Thousands have been spent on drink- 

ing fountains, and we have scores of them in London alone; but those 

in which fitness and beauty are, and where vanity and misapplied 

Scripture are xof, may be counted on the fingers. One of the few 

elegaut ones, and I should think one of the cheapest, is a mural 

fountain in Deila Robbia ware close to the tennis-court in Hampton 

Court Gardens. The design is graceful and the colour good, with 





and two presented by painters. ‘These two are gift-horses, that may 


the exception of a iight blue that is never seen in Robbia ware or in 
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the decorative art of any nation with an eye for colour. In Chinese, 
Japanese, and medizval art, all the light blues partake of a green 
tint when they are used as a ground colour, as in parts of this foun- 
tain. 
Whilst on the subject of Della Robbia ware, I would remind in- 
tending Italian tourists who may be visiting Florence—where Victor 
Emanuel opens an Industrial Exhibition in the Cascine on the 15th 
of September—that the little town of Prato, about ten miles from 
the city on the Pistoja railway, has some capital art of this kind in 
one of its churches, consisting of four medallions, with the evangelists 
and a frieze of fruit. It is curious that Mr. Street, and our other 
young architects who have introduced fancy brickwork as a result of 
their Italian studies, should have left Sgraflitto work and Della 
Robbia ware—this last better calculated for a London atmosphere 
than any other kind of decorative art—untried. Perhaps both of 
them smack too much of “ pestilential Renaissance” to please Mr. 
Ruskin’s disciples ; yet master and pupils would acknowledge pro- 
bably that certain exterior walls in Or’ San Michele and Via Maggio 
are more beautiful and interesting than those of All Saints, Mar- 
garet-street. 

Mr. Mayall has just issued a fresh set of tiny portraits of the Royal 
Family, which are an improvement upon those published last year. 
Photography makes a wide gap in the divine hedge of royalty now-a- 
days; and emperors and empresses are to be seen “in the Strand,” as 
the street song of the hour goes, side by side with Blondin, dressed 
in no better clothes, and not a whit handsomer than the rope-idol. 

Delightful Antwerp has had an Art Congress this week, and the 
foremost among its foreign professional guests has been Sir Edwin 
Landseer. Mr. David Roberts, too, to whom the churches of the 
city have been a mine of wealth, was present with a few more Royal 
Academicians and English artists. 

W.-P. 





NEW PLAY AT THE LYCEUM. 
Tux new play of Mr. Falconer’s, Woman; or, Love against the World, 
was produced at this theatre on Monday last—a drama of ingenious 
and complicated plot, in which sentimental situations are artfully 
mingled with that particular description of comic scene in which the 
English mind prefers to see all reference made to the existence of a| 
corresponding class of kitchen affections, A gentleman of expecta. 
tions, subsequently a peer (whose part is very poor, while the acting 
in this respect even surpasses the part), is shipwrecked on the coast 
of Ireland, where he is saved and fallen in love with by an Irish girl, 
a “ gushing thing,” full of all the warmth and wit of virgin simplicity 








and tenderness, and attached with great fervour to a learned Irish 
uncle, great in the popular quotations from Virgil. The part of this 
impulsively lovely creature is sustained by Mrs. C. Young with much 
sprightliness and some talent. We protest against the tendency to 
“sob her woes into the infinite” which this heroine evinces, and 
against her oppressively gipsy bonnet, which is extravagantly coy 
and roguish. But the part is acted prettily and with spirit. The 
gentleman proposes, is accepted by uncle ard niece, and the first act 
ends with a curious emotional performance on the part of the 
trio at the foot of a wayside cross. An informal marriage is 
solemnized by a Catholic priest—informal because the gentle- 
man is Protestant and the lady is Roman Catholice—and within 
the hour after it is solemnized a rival appears on the scene, 
who persuades the hapless Geraldine and her ancient uncle that 
it is informal, and that they will do well to avoid its informa- 
lity being rectified, by instant flight, without leaving the husband 
any clue to the wife’s place of destination, This remarkable step 
closes the second act. ‘Three years expire, and the lovers, who have 
never since met, reappear—the gentleman indignant at his desertion, 
and eager to get rid of all his obligations, the lady eager to get her 
marriage fully recognized and completed. But both lady and gentle- 
man have changed their names. The former has a fortune, the latter 
a title; and the former disguises her person, in order to win back the 
gentleman’s love by her own unassisted merits, and without any aid, 
from his sense of honour. This she does, winning him back even 

from the very clutches of her rival, and all ends as it should, even the 

English footman’s (JZ. Stubds’s) suit for the Irish servant girl (Norah, 

whose part was very cleverly performed by Miss Lydia Thompson) | 
being brought to the true facetious conclusion. The play improves | 
towards the close, and is entertaining enough in the last act. It} 
was well received—the audience vehemently appreciating the efforts 

of the footman, Mr. Stubbs (Mr. J. Robins), for their entertainment, 

and repeatedly calling for his appearance after the piece—in default 

of which the appearance of the ill-looking peer and the pretty heroine, 

even when the two second characters in the piece were thrown in, 

was by no means suflicient compensation. Mr. Stubbs knew his place 

apparently too well to recognize the fact that the audience preferred 

him to his master, and nobly resigned his claim to the popular enthu- 

siasm in his employer’s favour. 


| amused. 
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MADAME DE POMPADOUR.* 

THe reasons offered by Dr. Challice for writing this book are near] 

as eccentric as the book itself, the object for which it was compiled, 
and the means by which, in the author’s judgment, that object has 
been attained. “It is,” he says, in his preface, “‘as absurd for John 
Bull to look upon himself as infallible as for the Pope to resist pro- 
gress.” “ England’s love of justice may be gratified by finding there 
are two sides to old feuds, which, though smouldering, are not ex- 
tinct.” “ The vindication of the ancient monarchy of France is honour- 
able to M. Capefigue.” A collection of books “ was made and examined 
in France at the time of their being printed or published by a con- 
temporary whose name was honoured in England and France,” but 
whose name is not given, and the books descended to Dr. Challice. 
“The corroborative evidence in this work of certain statements 
made by French historians in favour of their own country, is due to 
English liberty of inquiry, of speech, and of thought, which show that 
England can afford to be generous.” For all these and many more 
incoherent reasons, Dr. Challice thinks himself called upon to pub- 
lish two fat volumes, in order to rehabilitate the character of Louis 
XV. and Madame de Pompadour, both of whom, and especially the 
lady, he considers sadly maligned. Even “Time has not softened 
harsh judgment upon her, because it has not mitigated the elements 
which assailed her at home and abroad”—Dr. Challice does xo¢ mean 
rain and wind—* although they have assumed a different shape and 
name.” Obscured by a threefold prejudice, political, ecclesiastical, 
and of birth, the woman whom the Queen-Empress of Austria called 
‘Sister,’ has been contemned; yet this contemporary tribute proves 
that the life of the Marquise de Pompadour was, or rather is, no un- 
important link in the chain of political events.” Dr, Challice, there- 
fore, advances to the rescue of a “ woman most devoted to monarchy 
in the person of the king”—a description which would apply admirably 
to a king’s waisteoat—and essays to prove—something, we presume, 
but what, we have not the faintest idea. It must be something very 
good, or Dr. Challice would not have written two volumes to disprove 
all existing ‘histories, but the extent, nature, or value of the goodness 
demonstrated in “ the main figure of this work” is left very perplex- 
ingly vague, a fact due in part perhaps to the mode of illustration the 
author adopts. He does not attempt to write a new biography of 
the Pompadour, or a history of Louis XV., or even an essay upon 
either of them. A work of that kind might have been interesting 
from an author who either talks, or lets his printers talk, three times 
of the irreligious d’Argews, calls Elizabeth Farnese six times Eliza- 
beth Fariese, and quotes the hackneyed exclamation of the Hun- 
garian magnate as “ Moriamur pro rege nostro Maria Theres,” but 
he adopts an easier plan. It is simply to scrape up anecdotes out of 
books, some of them, as he says, “very trite,” translate letters from 
the marquise herself, and whenever the anecdotes or letters happen to 
tell against the objects of his admiration, affirm that they mean exactly 
the opposite of the only meaning ordinary men acquainted with history 
are likely to attach to them. All historians and memoir writers, for 
example, agree to describe Louis XV. as a moody man, in whom sen- 
suality had produced satiety, till he had lost even the power of being 
Dr. Challice declares that the cause of his gloom was the 
fate of the Duchess de Chateauroux, the favourite whom Louis XV., on 
his deathbed, suffered to be expelled from Metz, without an attendant 
or a carriage, whom he summoned without an apology as soon as he 
had recovered, and who died of joy on receiving the summons to 
new disgrace. Half France dishonoured itself in efforts to supply her 
place, but only, says Dr.Challice, “to drive the dark cloud from the soul 
of the Well-Beloved.”. When Madame d’Etioles, wife of a farmer- 
general, by exhibiting herself as Diana in an ivory car, had won the 
coveted post, and followed the camp in man’s clothes among the 
baggage of the Duc de Richelieu, “ love,’ remarks Dr. Challice, 
* induces more care for another than for oneself.” He admits that she 
plotted to be the king’s mistress, and told her husbandof her wish before 
she had seen Louis; but throughout the book love is described as her 
ruling motive. She studied hard to maintain her dominion, trying to 
learn political knowledge, as she might learn crochet, in a few lessons, 
from a friend the Maréchal de Belleisle, and Dr. Challice makes it a re- 
proach to the king’s wife, Marie LeczinsBa, that she did not pursue 
the same plan. The idea that it was the effort to rule France which 
was the greatest of the Pompadour’s offences, and the only one for 
which she is * maligned,” or noticed by posterity, or the belief that 
it was the queen’s business to urge the king to rule, and not to rule 
herself, never seem to have entered his head. Years after, when the 
Parliament tried, selfishly perhaps, but still rightfully, to limit the ex- 
cessive taxation, the evil vixen addressed President Meyniéres at her 
toilette with sneering acrimony, as one who dared to resist the king, 
and the scene is related by Dr. Challice with every mark of admira- 
tion. “De Meyniéres,” he says, “ confessed himself troubled be- 
neath the eyes, which even female envy declare to emit a light as 
though a new soul sprang into life.” Emitting light as they spring 
to life is a new process for souls, with which doctors and theologians 
are alike unacquainted; but we may let that pass. One would 
have fancied the first magistrate of a great country might have felt a 
little “ troubled” at being slanged by the king’s harlot, without that 
fact redounding to her credit. At the very time when the marquise 
was rating De Meyniéres, for trying to resist the imposition of new 
taxes, she had before her, and concealed from the king, this frightful 
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official report, which Dr. Challice, with almost ludicrous honesty, 
gives as we quote it : ‘ 

“*T cannot represent the wretchedness which reigns in this province. The 
earth yields nothing. Most of the farmers, unable to live by its products, have 
abandoned their land. Some have become beggars, and others soldiers. Many 
have gone away altogether to foreign countries. . . . A hamlet, which before 
the war supported 1500 inhabitants, can scarcely furnish necessaries for 600. 
+ + «+ The cattle have diminished in proportion with men. The country is in 
absolute need of cattle; so that in most of the villages where labour is still car- 
ried on, men do the work of oxen.’ . . . ‘The subjects of the king,’ writes 
another provincial superintendent, * diminish every day in this province. Soon 
there will be no longer any inhabitants. I have desired the curés of different 
a to furnish me with the list of baptisms and burials, and the number of 

leaths exceeds that of the living. . . . Out of 50 of the king's subjects 
there are scarcely two who have bread to eat The others die from want. Mar- 
riage is almost unknown, and the children that are born are the offspring of 
debauchery. It is beyond me to prescribe a remedy in the present crisis of the 
monarchy. God alone can deliver it from the gulf of misery into which the 
troubles of the time have plunged it.’” 
And this Dr. Challice quotes himself, as if that single page were not 
a final answer to all that any picker up of memoirs could find to allege 
in favour of the woman who ruled France till she produced this result, 
or that of the selfish scoundrel she tempted on to the ruin of millions. 

It is almost impossible in a review to show how completely Dr. 
Challice, in his anxiety to rewrite history and yet be honest as to 
facts, has overlooked ditintines between right and wrong. The 
queen, it seems, tolerated the Pompadour, who, in return, with a 
cutting sneer, wrote of her that “it was not possible for a lady to 
exemplify Christianity in a higher degree of perfection,” and Dr. 
Challice asks, “was it not well for this Christian queen that the 
choice of the king had fallen on one who was noble enough at heart 
to appreciate the goodness of which she had never until then scen so 
bright an example.” As if Marie Leczinska, the cold and pure 
Queen of France ought to have /iked the patronage of her husband’s 
low-born paramour. The marquise sang at pefifs soupers, and even 
“danced with childlike abandon,” and Dr. Challice says, “It was in 
all this she was so charming. Versatility is fascinating, but unusual. 
It was in that she was distinguished from most of her sex. Learned, 
but gay; ambitious, but unpretending ; exalted, yet condescending ; 
a — lady, but a merry girl; the counsellor of the king in periods 
of anxiety, his amusement in moments of relaxation, with plenty of 
head, but still more heart.” Which is precisely what Herod said of 


Herodias, but is not exactly a reason why history should pronounce | 


that Jewish Pompadour “maligned.” Like most women of her class 
the marquise had a thorough dislike for her own sex and a thorough 
contempt for the other. ‘ Five hundred apes” she calls the courticrs 
of France, who “rarely made the king faugh,” that being the one 
object of humanity and end of politics, and with ill-concealed scorn of 
her lover adds, “How I pity them, these gods of the earth who are 
thought to be so happy,” whereupon Dr. Challice remarks, “So even 
then, in only the third year of her connexion with royalty, the mar- 
quise craved for real sympathy among all the empty pomp and panoply 
by which she was surrounded.” He even recounts among the bless- 
ings which ought to have consoled the new dauphiness for the want 
of her husband’s love the welcome she received from “a resplendent 
bevy of court beauty, the Pompadour in the midst.” The marquise 
turned out D’Argenson, the eapable Minister of Foreign Affairs, be- 
cause she said “the art of a fine politician is to tell lies & propos of 
the good of the state,” and he did not doit. But, says Dr. Challice, 
there could have been no private pique, for she wrote him a letter 
hoping to sce him again at the head of his department, as if she could 
not follow her own advice and tell lies for the good of the State, and 
her own too. 

We are almost tired of the subject, but we must give one or two 
more instances of the astonishing indifference to all that is noble into 
which his quaint admiration for this wretched woman has led our 
author. The king, in the meanest style, broke his word to the English 
pretender, and even arrested him to compel him to quit France. The 

ulace of Paris showed a generous indignation, which Dr. Challice 

s “blind fury,” and the good Marquise remarked characteristically, 
“The prince forgets that sovereigns alone can forfeit their word with- 
out forteiting thear honour,” & phrase which exactly reveals the descent 
of France from the king who said, “‘ Honour should find a refuge in 
the breast of princes,” down to Louis XV. The king at one time lived 
almost exclusively with the marquise, and one day asked her brother to 
dinner. “The Marquis de Marigny was not unworthy of the king’s 
favour. He shared his sister’s heritage of a noble style of beauty, 
and something of her versatility of talent. He was able to amuse tlie 
king with anecdotes of his travels, and the result of artistie dbserva- 
tions in Italy and elsewhere; added to which he was animated by 
zeal to serve a monarch who had so highly distinguished him, and 
who had the charm of kingly courtesy to prevent a sense of obli- 
gation.” The high distinction consisted in debauching the honoured 
noble’s sister, and buying off her husband. Maria Theresa, the 
proudest woman in Europe, and wholly unblemished in womanly 
character, once stooped, in a moment of political desperation, to call the 
Pompadour her sister. “It is nataral,” says Dr. Challice, “to sup- 
se that she being none the less woman because empress, was touched 

y the sympathy which makes the whole world kin.” Other people, 
not surprised at the conduct of the empress, who wanted to save a 
rovince, wonder only at the woman whose “ sympathy” was, from 
er Own wrongs, usually hostile to the king’s “friends.” At last the 
king demanded for the marquise the honours of the ¢abouret—a seat 
in the presence of his queen, and her kiss on entrance; the ill-used 
lady who had borne so much resisted on the religious ground, earning 
from Dr. Challice the comment that “ the king was outraged by this 
duplicity.” The queen persisted, and Madame de Pompadour wrote 





an affectionate letter to her husband, promising to live with him, 
She at the same time had him bribed to refuse, aud, her position thus 
fortified, received the coveted queen’s kiss. “Her letter,” says Dr 
Challice, “ shows she was stung to repentance.” i ; 

We have only to add that Dr. Challice has on one point cleared his 
heroine’s character. He has almost proved that the Pare aux Cerfs 
did not stand where the world supposes it did. 





LORD LINDSAY ON SCEPTICISM.* 


Tuts is a very learned, amiable, and eloquently written book, with a 
little too much fanciful imagery in style, and something of anxious 
feebleness in the substance of the thought; the book of a man who 
expects to convince people that they are wrong by so mapping out 
the world of thought as to give them a very one-sided place, instead 
of convincing them that they are one-sided by proving that they 
are wrong. We do not anticipate any success for the line of 
thought here developed for many reasons; mainly for this, that the 
spring of all deep convictions is much deeper than the eye for mere 
mental symmetry, and it is this to which Lord Lindsay makes his ap- 
peal. In fact, our conceptions of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
|symmetry are almost always secondary; determined by our grasp of 
| spiritual truth not determining it. 

| Lord Lindsay’s argument amounts to this:—Imagination and 
| Reason are the two faculties by which we grasp spiritual realities, 
imagination taking them unanalyzed with absolute deference into the 
mind, reason raising all the questions as to the relative degrees and 
\Springs of authority; imagination being the authoritative or Ca. 
jtholic, reason the disputative or Protestant, faculty. This being laid 
}down, Lord Lindsay intimates that these principles being equally 
| powerful and equally rooted in human nature, the true faith can only 
ibe attained by determining the curve of intersection of these two 
faculties on the sphere of objective religious thought. Find, he 
would say, the true line of descent of the imaginative or objective 
creeds and philosophies, resting on external authority and external 
evidence—the true line of descent of the rational or internal creeds 
and philosophies resting on internal authority and internal evidence,— 
and then the line of thought where these two regions intersect must be 
the line of progressive truth. We may give the substance of his 
argument by slightly reconstructing and modifying his own tabular 
statement thus: 
































Scepticism, Orthodox, | Orthodox, wg 
or Heterodox | Rational, and | True Mean. /Imaginativeand te Heteredex 
Rational. Internal. External, Imaginative. 
7 | 
" | Thales and . 
Pyro, | piste en | Tonic Physical | Cynics. 
* “< : Philosophy. | (  Stoics. 
New Academy. Plato. Socrates. Aristotle. ia Neo- 
‘ . ak ail 2 Platonists. 
St. Thomas, St. Paul. Christ. | St. Peter. St. John. 
Novatians. 
. i Monasti 
Steen Geek ond Latin Church. — 
and Nestoriang. | Eastern Church | . Fathersofth 
Primitive Medieval eee 
Averrhoists. | Nominalists. Church. {| — ha ee 
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Zwingle. & Eastern den Pietists. 
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| Laud’ Puritans. 
Independents Conformist Epis aud's _ | Cameronians 
(Baptists. ) Puritans. “piscopalians. | and Quakers. 
Fifth 
Sind Monarchy Men. 
Nonjurors. | Methodists. 
Shakers. 
Neo-Arianism | Latitudinari : : } Irvingite 
(Dr. Clarke.) atitudinarian | Anglo-Catholic) High Church sevengNCe 
Deiste, ” | Low Church. | Chareh. of England. | Revivalists. 
Berkeley if Neo- 
Spinoza Descartes Philosophy of| | Platonism at 
Leibnitz Reid | Induction. |} Cambridge. 
Hegel Kant | (Bacon. ) { Socialism. 
Strauss Butler. |  Pseudo- 
{ | | Spiritualism. 








We might make many criticisms on some of Lord Lindsay’s classi- 
jfications, some of which are not a little disputable: but this would 
'be to leave the main question. The drift of his argumeut is that the 
extreme “ right,” or ultra-imaginative and externalist school, gives up 
all rational investigation, and accepts either authoritative statement 
or material facts and illusory revelations, without any intellectual 
justification; that the extreme left, or ultra-rational school, pushes 
rational investigation beyond all rational bounds, and will accept 
nothing as ultimate, while truth in theology and philosophy lies in the 
equipoise between these scales. We have left out in the above table 
Lord Lindsay’s line of materialistic-rationalists, who, in fact, mediate 
between his ultra-externalists, or extreme right, and his ultra- 
rationalists, or extreme left, comprehending the Atomic school, the 
Epicureans, having Judas Iscariot, according to Lord Lindsay’s ami- 
able suggestion, for their Christian representative, and then deseend- 
ing through the Nicolaitans, the Socinians, Machiavellians, Antino- 
mians, and Unitarians, to the present day, and boasting for their 
characteristic modern philosophers Hobbes, Locke, Condillac, 
Volney, and Comte. Here, again, if we chose to criticize the classi- 





* Scepticism: a Retrogressive Movement in Theology and Philosophy,—as con- 
trasted with the Church of England, Catholic (at once) and Protestant, Stable and 
Progressive :—Two Letters on Points of Present Interest, addressed to the Rev. W. 
Bb. Bryan, M.A., Rector of Rodington and the Honvurable Colin Lindsay. by Lord 
‘Lindsay. Murray. 
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fcation, we should have much to say of the extremely questionable 
racter of this line of descent, but this would be to obscure the 
peral drift of the argument, the object of which is to prove to the 
new sceptical Oxford school of “ Essays and Reviews” that they are 

Jeading the cause not, in fact, of a progressive theology, but of one 
of those flank movements into extreme and exaggerated error which 
ihe extreme left, or rationalists of the preceding table have per- 

tuated from age to age. Lord Lindsay’s general thesis will, after 
the above explanations, be best understood from the following 

sage : 

“ [ think I may assume that I have sufficently vindicated by this approxi- 
mation of instances the accuracy and appliability of the rule as quoted at the 
begining of this Letter, and which I may here repeat—‘ that, towards the expi- 
ration of every great struggle between Imagination and Reason in religion and 

ilosophy, the Mystic or Spiritual element asserts itself in hostility to both, with 
a tendency to dissociation from the Church and a revival of religious piety and 
enthusiasm among the uncultured and the lower classes—while a counter reac- 
tion generally takes place among the Intellectual to injidelity’—a word which I 
would willingly throughout have softened to ‘ Scepticism’ in dealing with the 
question of the new school at Oxford now before me, but that I dared not mince 
matters when the fate of souls was in the scale. 

“ You will acknowledge, I think, on this survey, that it is through the consti- 
tutional antagonism of the Imaginative Reasoning, the Catholic and Protestant 
elements of the consummate intellect that the chariot of human progress ad- 
vances to its goal—that they are the wings of Thales and Pythagoras, Plato and 
Aristotle, St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Thomas Aquinas and William of Occam, 
Bacon and Descartes, that elevate the human spirit, under the inspiration of 
Socrates and (to approximate the names with all reverence) of Christ to the gates 
of Heaven—that influence of Pyrrho and Areesilaus, Arius, and Averrhoes, Vol- 
taire and Hume, and in a lower range, of Epicurus, Machiavelli, Hobbes, and 
Comte, have merely clogged the wings, impeded the wheels of progress—and that 
the cynic, the stoic, the hermit of the desert, the monk of Catholicism, the pietiest 
of Protestantism, if they have not degraded humanity, have at least in no wise 
raised it above their own level.” 

Now, though we agree with Lord Lindsay in believing that the new 
Oxford Schools of Essayists and Reviewers are far to the left or 
rationalizing side of truth, we have little hope that Lord Lindsay’s 
argument will do anything—we scarcely think it ought to do anything 
—io prove it. Lord Lindsay convinces us, by his own external line of 
proof, that he is himself on the right or externalizing side of his own 
centre; and it is from this tendency in his mind that we despair of 
any good result from his method. 

Our first objection to this method is, that supposing Lord Lindsay 
to be successful in convincing his opponents that he has pointed out 
the true mean line between the divergent schools, the ulterior ques- 
tion still remains whether the mean line is the line of truth. Not 
only might this be disputed, but it is certain to be disputed by any 
original thinker. It may be maintained with much more than plausi- 
bility—with something approaching to self-evident trath—that the 
purely external authority or evidence of theological teaching is in- 
tended to be replaced more and more by an equivalent internal autho- 
rity or evidence, as the mind of man is more and more thoroughly 
developed in the course of the ages ; in other words, that the line of 
truth does not uniformly keep the same relation to the imaginative 
and hicher rational faculties in man, but bends in the direction of the 
latter, justifying itself more and more to the higher reason, and 
relying less ‘on mere external authority as the centuries develop 
human powers. Lord Lindsay would scarcely himself deny that the 
largest grasp of Christian faith possible to an Englishman of the days 
of the Plantagenets must have been in a higher egree due toa child- 

like submission of the mind to external authority, and in a less degree 
to the full satisfaction of intellectual conviction, than the same quality 
of faith should be due now. But granting this is equivalent to grant- 
ing that the line of truth would not be obtained by always equalizing 
the moral weight of the imaginative with the moral weight of the higher 
rational faculties, but by attaching a larger proportionate weight to 
the latter as time developed them and gave them greater strength and 
clearer insight. In other words, the curve of truth would be bent 
away from what Lord Lindsay calls the imagination, and towards the 
moral reason, as time goes on, instead of always keeping the line of 
bisection between them. The “ verifying” power of man’s higher 
reason is very different in a Coleridge from what it is in a Tertullian, 
or even a St. Augustine. It is not, of course, that the whole character 
of men in modern times is stronger or weightier in moral elements 
than those of earlier ages. We have no right to suppose that it is 
so; but his reason—taken in its largest sense—is certainly more 
cultivated, is a larger proportion of the whole mind of modern 
generations, and penetrates deeper through the other phases of human 
nature. The intellectual discoveries and accumulations of ages do 
not indeed help the reason to supersede the other faculties of man, 
but they help it to extract more aid out of them for its own processes 
and conclusions. Coleridge is far inferior to Plato; but the reason 
of Coleridge in testing religious truth is much less liable to one-sided 
conclusions than the reason of Plato; and hence we may fairly expect 
that the Christian faith of the nineteenth century will address itself 
more to the higher reason of man, and less to the faculty which 
ucquiesces in external authority, than the Christian faith of the early 
centuries. This, then, is our first objection to Lord Lindsay’s 
method—that he is not Jikely to be right in demanding the same law 
of equipoise between imagination—as he calls it—and reason, In the 
nineteenth century as in the first. 

And our second objection is, that even if we grant that the appre- 
hension of truth is perfect only at the point where these opposite 
faculties are exactly equally weighted, every different mind will 
determine differently as to where this point falls. It is, in fact, not a 
point which external facts can decide; the conception of intellectual 
symmetry which it demands varies with the prejudices of every diffe- 
rent intellectual observer. Lord Lindsay thinks the Anglo-Catholic 
Church has given with unerring judgment an equal weight to imagi- 
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nation and to reason, and that, if anything, the rational scale is the 
heavier. Mr. Jowett would reply that the imaginative scale decidedly 
preponderates, and that you must shift a great deal more conviction 
from the scale of authority to that of demonstration before the equi- 
poise can be true; while Father Newman would tell us that in the 
Roman Church alone is the balance exact. So that at the end of his 
demonstration Lord Lindsay leaves us just where he began: the 
historical argument has done nothing ; an appeal to the individual 
apprehension of truth remains to be made, a this would have been 
made with as much effect without the historical argument as 
with it. 

Again, there is another defect. Lord Lindsay is satisfied with 
his analysis of the faculties which determine the phases of religious 
conviction into these two—Imagination and Reason. But, in fact, 
the analysis is very incomplete, and results in very imperfect classifi- 
cation. For example, Lord Lindsay, while putting Plato and St. 
Paul into the line of Orthodox Rationalists, or thinkers relying 
mainly on internal evidence, puts Aristotle, St. Augustine, and Luther 
into the line of Orthodox Externalists. Any classification which puts 
St. Augustine and Luther into the line of religious descent from St. 
Peter rather than from St. Paul, is certainly, primd facie, paradoxical. 
Lord Lindsay’s paradox, however, arises from his narrow principle 
of classification. No doubt Luther and St. Augustine were both 
to some extent biblical dogmatists—disposed to swallow their pre- 
mises whole, instead of discussing and sifting them with the argu- 
mentative subtlety of St. Paul. If the tendency to take your reli- 
gious premises unquestioned from an external authority is the only 
principle of classification, these great prophets may belong to the 
religious lineage of the great Jewish, rather than that of the great 
Geutile, apostle. But this only shows how imperfect Lord Lindsay’s 
principle is. ‘The type of the Augustinian and Lutheran faith is de- 
termined a great deal more by the tumultuous strife of ve- 
hement impulses and affections demanding a spiritual and personal 
Christ to tranquillize and subdue them, than by either Reason or 
Imagination. And in this respect Augustine and Luther are true 
followers of St. Paul rather than of St. Peter. The introspective gaze 
which drove both of them into despair with their own hearts, was far 
more Pauline than Petrine. Besides, therefore, what Lord Lindsay 
calls (somewhat oddly) Imagination and Reason, another spiritual force 
—which may be called moral emotion—is at least as important as 
those which he has given. It is the absence of this last which dis- 
tinguishes the austere rational Pelagian type of Romanism, from the 
mystic type of a St. Theresa or a Fenelon. It is the presence of it 
which brings St. Augustine and Luther far closer to St. Paul than to 
St. Peter. But once introduce a third great element, and all Lord 
Lindsay’s system goes to wreck, which is, indeed, the most desirable 
fate for religious systematizing in general. There is no trap which 
is more dangerous to thoughtful minds, or more likely to lead them 
to misjudge history and their fellow men. 

Sympathizing to a considerable extent with Lord Lindsay’s aims, 
we must say we have no sympathy with his method, and would a 
thousand times rather see him show one root of his own personal faith 
than develop this kind of external historical argument through elo- 
quent volumes, 





MISS GWYNNE OF WOODFORD.* 


Tuis is a clever novel, of the class of ability falling short of genius 
—a good hardy annual, but not a perennial. Up to a certain point, 
all the drawing and colouring is distinct and individual. The writer 
has conceived the types of character with which he deals, clearly, 
and delineated them consistently. There are dull spots in the two 
volumes, but they are not of large extent. What indistinctly sur- 
prises us is that the book, being so good, is not even better; that 
the characters should make so near an approach to life without actu- 
ally impressing us as living. This they do not do. When we lay 
down the volumes, they fall quietly in among the shades of imaginary 
heroes and heroines who have amused our leisure hours, instead of 
standing out amongst the few who, though existing only in fiction, 
have taken a permanent hold of the imagination, the princely figures 
and immortal peasantry of Sir Walter Scott, the squirearchy and 
innkeepers of Fielding. the finished life and humour of Miss Austen’s 
drawing-room circles, the vivid features which Miss Bronté brings 
out with such startling power on her dark backgrounds, or the social 
groups so inimitably enamelled by Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Trollope. 
Not with these do the characters of Mr. Rivers’s novel presume to 
join themselves ; they drop quietly off into those pale bands of tem- 
porary acquaintances in whose marriages and flirtations we have felt 
so much more interest than usually belongs to the similar transac- 
tions of real life, but of whom we lose sight for ever at the altar. If 
it indeed be true that there ever comes a time—as half-drowned 
people assert—when all the minutest momentary interests of our past 
life troop in rapid succession through the brain, then, and probably 
not till then, shall we encounter afresh the safely married or buried 
heroes or heroines of the many second-rate novels we have perused 
and forgotten ; and amongst them, occupying a place neither the 
most nor the least obscure among those pallid hosts, will occur the 
dramatis persone of Miss Giynne of Woodford. 

One seldom-failing test of really great imaginative power is the 
tendency to concentrate strength on particular characters and the 
scenes in which those characters are most vividly displayed. We 
always suspect that the genius of a painter is not very deep, if his 
greatest power is devoted to dumb life, or to the accidents, so to say, 
of a scene. No doubt, great observers, like Sir Walter Scott and 





* Miss Gwynne of Woodford. By Garth Rivers. Two vols. Smith and Elder. 
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Dickens, do at times give quite as distinct an individuality to a mere | peal to the intellectual and imaginative f--ulties of man, does much to ay I! 
side scene as to the central figure of their tale. But still, charming as | widen and raise the intellectual range without affecting in any way the re: 
they can makethese mere by-way sketches, theyaccumulateobservation | the practical part of the mind. The other falling short of this, exer(s A! 
‘alt fancy and imagination round some favourite figure such as they | all its force like a clever impostor, known to be such, in trying to seven 
never spend on an accidental and, as it were, marginal illustration. | impose upon our moral oo against our clear knowledge that fount 
It is the sure sign of a defective imagination when a wealth of observa- | the sorrows and joys are all fictitious. Now, there is really a wide bank: 
tion is lavished on the minor details and embellishments which is not | difference between the effect on the mind in the two eases. In the near 
iven to the favourfte and most deeply concerned characters of the piece. | former, the first fictitious draft on our sympathies is the least part of Oma! 
here this is so, it proves that ma is a certain divorce between | its effect; and this draft loses its force, while the artistic influence by hi 
the imaginative powers and the observing eye of the artist. He does | deepens, on every repetition. In the latter case, the whole fascination quest 
not trust himself to use freely the colours of experience in delineating | ceases so soon as the fictitious character of the story is clearly realized M 
what he has conceived; he does not trust himself to penetrate | and thenceforward it has no interest at all. Of course there may be the ¥ 
deeply beneath the surface when he is using freely the exact colours fictions which have a small, but only a small, permanent imaginative Oma 
of experience. Thus, in such an artist’s book we have two classes of | worth, while the mass of the story interests only for the story’s sake, ing t 
scenes and characters : those well-conceived, but not realized with the | But the majority of mere annuals generally depend wholly on the slight joinc 
minuteness of close observation; and those painted with all the | excitement which they give to the practical sympathies of men, and Lake 
minuteness of personal observation, but not displaying the deeper | cease for ever to exert any purifying or tonic effect on the imagina. Chip 
wers of the imagination. This is one of the signs of weakness in | tion so soon as the knot of the plot is untied and the tale told. that 
the present tale. The best-imagined character by far in the whole} We are inclined to think, therefore, that in the ordinary run of time 
tale is one of the most slfehtly sketched,—a light-minded Irish girl, | imaginative annuals, the most valuable elements are those which the 
Kate Bryan. A distinét impression of her most inward character is | embody close observation of life. This often really widens the sphere from 
produced—which is scarcely true of any other in the volume—and | of the reader’s intelligence and moral interests. On the other hand, the | 
yet the author does not venture to follow the character into the | the purely imaginative portion of these works is, we think, unhealthy, to C 
details of its fate. He leaves it half in shadow and banishes it en-| unless it rises into the sphere of pure art. Beneath that level, it the ; 
tirely from his pages as soon as a new phase of moral deterioration, | only exerts a kind of morbid action on the practical side of man’s mel 
which was probably beyond the sphere of his observation, comes over | nature, which was not meant to deal with fictitious events. The of t! 
it. On the other hand, his minutest sketches of outward life are, as | present novel contains not a little of the healthy element of pure and rive 
we said, marginal notes, not scenes in which his main characters | accurate observation. In its higher efforts we think it usually fails, brat 
display themselves—scenes, for instance, such as the following | and falls into the less healthy class. ing 
sketch of a country parson’s feast to his schools and his rural pre’ 
orchestra : the 

“ By-and-by Solomon Lobb, who is seated next Maud, 7 his cup custo) MR. ANDERSSON ON THE OKAVANGO.* pol: 
— eet ay yO pag proceeds to press another |,» interior of Africa is a perverse region : travellers there always a 

** ¢ Miss, o'ive done wonderful, oi veels incloined to bust.’ find something they did not expect, and miss or fail to find what they t 

“A clink all down the table in which everybody's cup is likewise reversed, | do expect. The present book of travels is no exception to the rule, fn | 

roclaims tea over, and a murmur round that the party 1s of the same mind as} Mr, Andersson went in search of a westward flowing sheer (the inc 
eS ey no gg to draw her attention to a dirty tune-book he | Cuneng, in its lower course called the Nourse) of which he had con- —. 

«4 Be you aweer ou this gran dune, miss?” he asks, holding the page to view, | Stantly heard, and found a great egstward flowing river (the Oka. Sd 
headed “Happy Saints.” vango) of which he had never heard. In fact, the Cunené appears to for 

“1 don’t think I know it—but sing it. My brother hopes to hear all your| bear to the lake Ngami, in Southern Africa, just the same relation “tm 
best pieces this evening. 4 the tabd which the Niger or Kowara bears to Lake Tsad, in Northern Africa, ut | 

ws a oe es &c., egies in the orthodox Sunday church | mg! perhaps the Okavango which troubles Mr. Andersson so much on 
way, ‘ Hap 7 Saints.” * by its eastward course towards Lake Ngami, may turn out to be wl 

“* Theezt best wait vor schoolmaister,’ whispered the tenor ; ‘ thee and he be | (like the Benué branch of the Kowara) only a deceptive stream which hie 
the only baze in “ Appy Saints,” an we altogether be doo strong vor un.’ really gets round to the westward after all, in spite of its great show fel 

re | ae Png an leave me alooan,’ retorted Solomon, sotfo voce, and | of eastward tendencies. It is clear that if it empties itself into Lake he 
oo antesitien being a profound bass, was Solomon’s rival; but Ngami instead of turning ultimately towards the Atlantic, or if it joms in 
Solomon, determined to show the schoolmaster was by no means necessary in | the Zambesi, barbaric fame has done it a great injustice in not spread- pe 
the choir, made a rush into ‘ Happy Saints’ (which was remarkable for an as- | ing its reputation sooner to the ears of travellers in these regions. on 
tonishing roll below the line) during his absence. He was anxious to get this | Should it prove to join the Zambesi, which scems, however, very im- 
over bates ae Seat ye an’ then a a emi —— ee | probable, water communication between the east coast and the in- = 

now lec 118s Gwynne, whom he wishe impress pa a eS ome 7 4 ? . J a 
emsartors aga Ae shots his infinite pride and satisfaction, he relied un- terior would be established uP to a point very near to the west su 
rivalled to the end. coast. This, however, is a point for future “ development. 

“¢ There,’ thought he, ‘schoolmaister may coom when ho loik now; o’ive ’ad|__In the mean time this is a spirited and stirring book of adventure. on 
it all my own way vor wunst. They can see wot oi can do,’ Mr. Andersson, after having recruited himself by a visit to Europe to 
__ “ Now the sun shining red between the trunks of the trees, warns them sunset | from the fatigues of his former expeditions, found himself, towards su 
dere chown the adanistepee Pa See Ge the end of 1856, again in South Africa. As ardent as ever after new af 

«+ Rvaly,’ observed Solomon, at the sight of the supper-tables in the rectory discoveries, he determined to penetrate to the Cunené river, and 2 
kitchen, ‘ we're too vull already; nought suld ha’ gone into my stomach avoor explore the country in that neighbourhood. His purpose was xot tr 
to-day: the barson dreats us rarely, he do.’ ” again to reach Lake Ngami, which Jay nearly west by north of his P 

This is a fair specimen of the execution of the book in its minor | point of departure—Walwich Bay on the Atlantic—but to strike off in gi 
details, but there is much less finish wherever the higher imaginative | @ north-west direction, so as to reach some point on the upper course - 
faculties are called into exercise ; the observation of life is consider-| of the Cunent—the river which, under the name of the Nourse, fi 
able, and the intellectual effort to realize the deeper phases of character | mpties itself into the Atlantic in latitude 16 deg. south. Of the A 
is not inconsiderable, but the two are very inadequately combined ; | upper course of this stream nothing is known, and much has been t 
they lie apart in distinct strata of experience and imagination, and | rumoured. Had Mr. Andersson succeeded in reaching it, his purpose t 
thus measure the calibre of the work. ‘The book is, therefore, one of | appears to have been to have descended its course to the Portuguese : 
the better specimens'of a class, the influence of which on English | settlement on the Atlantic, and extended his knowledge of the ' 
social life must be considerable, and is certainly ambiguoas—the class Portuguese colonies in these regions. However, as he did not sue- c 
of novels which fall short of permanent additions to the wealth of our | ceed in doing this, he simply came back again whence he went. n 
imaginative literature, and which yet show considerable accumula-| Mr. Andersson began by making a false start. Against advice he i 
tions both of observation and of mental effort. Mr. Disraeli has | Would attempt the shortest route, through an unexplored country, q 
spoken in one of his books of a mind “well guanoed with French | called Western Damara Land. From this he was driven back by the . 
novels,”—by which we suppose he means a mind well stimulated by | Want of water. The sufferings of the party from drought were ‘ 
that artificial heat which a mass of exciting sentiments, exciting fearful, and are described in this volume with a terrible minuteness. } 
thoughts, and exciting pictures, flung into an ordinary mind, put The unhappy dogs, after being for many days without water, were in : 
forth during their decomposition or unconscious decay in the memory, | & more terrible condition than even the human members of the party. 
To what extent does the heap of imaginative fictions which annually | Mr. Andersson thus describes them : 
decay in the memories of Englishmen and Englishwomen exert the; |“ At break of day we halted for a few minutes to breathe and to change oxen, 1 
same class of influences? ‘To a very much less extent, we hope, that | then continued to journey on. I despatched all the loose cattle ahead, giving the ‘ 
merely stimulating influence, of exciting a number of questionable men orders to return with a fresh team as soon as they had drunk, fed, and ‘ 


thoughts, which the minds of ordinary readers have neither power 
nor training to deal with, honestly and adequately ; the present tale, 
for instance, which is perhaps too good for a fair specimen, disturbs 
none of the well-recognized land-marks of either social or individual 
morality and conviction. But every fiction which is not great enough 
to exercise a really elevating influence over the imagination—which 
does not widen the horizon, and raise the tone of our habitual thoughts 
—has, we think, something of the effect of creating what we may call 
a false appetite :—for there is a difference in /ind between the effect of 
a work of art which acts on the sympathies mainly through the 
imagination, and the effect of an inferior novel which acts directly on 
the sympathies as any story of human happiness or misery would, 
with the unfortunate knowledge in the memati that the whole 


rested a little. We arrived at the vley a little before midnight on the 24th of 
May, but on attempting to kraal the trek-oxen, notwithstanding their fatigue, 
the thirsty brutes leaped over the stout and tall thorn-fences as if they had been 
so many rushes, and with a wild roar set off at full speed for Okaoa fountain, 
which they reached the following day, having then been more than one hundred 
and fifty hours without a single drop of water!” . . . - 

“The poor dogs were by this time in a fearful state. What was once a clear 
erspicuous eye, now appeared like a mere lustrous speck under a shaggy brow. 
3lood flowed at times from their nostrils; and it was with difficulty they dragged 

along their worn and emaciated carcases. Sometimes they tried to give vent to 
their great sufferings in dismal howls, half stifled in the utterance. Some of the 
men were nearly as much affected. Poor Mortar was more than once speechless 
from thirst, and it was quite pitiful to see him, like a man despairing of Efe, chew 
old coffee-tobacco, and withered tea-leaves. For my own part, I am thankful to 





* The Okavango River: a Narrative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
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say I suffered on this trying occasion, in a bodily sense at least, less perhaps than 
the rest of my party.” 

A horse which wandered from this expedition and was lost was 
seven days without water, and was yet restored to life when it was 
found, after water had been at last discovered. Having regained the 
panks of the Omaruru and left his waggon, which by this time was 
nearly a wreck, to be repaired, Mr. Andersson proceeded up the 
Omaruru to Omuramba Ua’ Matako, whence, having been rejoined 
by his servants and waggon, he started hoping for a more successful 
quest of the Cunené. 

Mr. Andersson having determined after consulting the map that 
the most direct route to the Cunené would be to go straight from 
Omanbondé to Okamabuti, Mr. Galton’s most easterly point, by keep- 
ing to the westward of which he hoped to explore new ground, here 
jomed a Damara caravan which was journeying across the Otjiro- 
taku Mountains—this was forbidden to enter Ondonga by the hing 
Chipanga, as well as the whites, Chipanga entertaining an opinion 
that a white man could cause his death by looking at him. By this 
time the rains had fallen in considerable quantities, but so great is 


the absorption and evaporation at this time of year that pools of | 
from forty to fifty feet long and several feet deep would dry up in | 


the course of aweek. After waiting for the rest of the party, he sent 
to Otjimbingué to begin operations. He starts from Omanbondé, on 
the 5th of January, for Ovapangari, endeavouring to find a river course 
mentioned by his friend Mr. Green, supposed by him to be a branch 
of the Cunené. On the 16th, they crossed a dry, narrow, but deep 
river-bed, running due north and south, which turned out. to be the 
branch they were in search of, but which they passed without know- 
ing it. ‘The roads here were comparatively good, and the scenery 
pretty, and the travellers seem to have progressed satisfactorily with 
the exception of one or two trifling hindrances, such as being nearly 
poisoned by wild beans, and breaking the axle-tree of the waggon six 
times in about a hundred and fifty miles. The beans, curiously enough, 


that were so injurious to the men were extremely wholesome for the | 


cattle, who eat them, both leaves and fruit, greedily. Despairing of 
finding this river branch, and not knowing they had passed it, Mr. 
Andersson now turned due north, the course pointed out by the 
Bushmen as the directest one to the river, The bush became so dense 
and harassing that Mr. Andersson determined to leave the waggon 
for a time and explore the country, and, if possible, discover the 
river. He set out with a few of the most light-footed and enduring 
of his native attendants, and about sunset came upon a small werft, 
or village, of Bushmen, and succecded in capturing a couple of guides 
with some difficulty. Late in the afternoon of the same day they 

ame on another werft, the chief of which, a fine intelligent young 
fellow, offered to guide them to the river, which, by smart travelling, 
he told them might be reached in a day and a half. The next morn- 
ing they were stirring early, and about noon reached the first real 
periodical water-course they had met with for more than a hundred 
and fifty miles. 

But this was only the prelude to the great discovery which was— 
not the odject of Mr. Andersson’s search, but its only important re- 
sult—the discovery of the Okavango river instead of the Cunené ; 

“ After this little delay we again proceeded, but had not gone far before I per- 
ceived on the far-away horizon a distinct dark blue line. * Ah ha!’ I exclaimed 
to myself, ‘in the valley of which that line evidently forms the border, there is 
surely something more than a mere periodical water-course.’ A few minutes 
afterwards, catching a glimpse of an immense sheet of water in the distance, my 
anticipation was realized to its utmost. A cry of joy and satisfaction escaped 
me at this glorious sight. Twenty minutes more brought us to the banks of a 
truly noble river, at this point at least 200 yards wide. This was then, in all 
probability, the Mukuru Mukovanja of the Ovambo, which these people had 
given us to understand flowed westward. Taking it for granted that their state- 
ment was in this respect correct, 1 had stood some time by the water before I be- 
came aware of my mistake. ‘By heavens!’ I suddenly exclaimed, ‘ the water 
flows towards the heart of the continent, instead of emptying itself into the 
Atlantic!’ For a moment I felt amazed at the discovery. * East!’ I continued 
to soliloquize; ‘ why, what stream can this then be, in this latitude and longi- 
tude? ‘Tioughe? No; that channel alone is much too insignificant to form the 
outlet for such a mighty flow of water. Well, then, it must be one of the chief 
branches of that magnificent river, the Chobe.’ This was my first impression, 
which was to some extent corroborated by the natives, who describe this river, 
called by the Ovaquangari ‘ Okavango,’ as forking off in two directions in the 
neighbourhood of Libebe, one branch forming the said Tioughe, the other find- 
ing its way to the Chobe. But, on more mature consideration, I strongly 
question the correctness both of my own impression and of the account of the 
natives. 

It is true Dr. Livingstone, in one of his early maps, lays down a river 4s 
coming from Libeb?’s towards Sekeletu’s town ; and I myself, when at Lake "Ngami, 
heard of a water communication existing between these two places. But as the 
Tioughe is known to send out a branch towards Chobe considerably below Li- 
bebd, i.e. south of it, called Dzo, it is just possible that this is the stream 
alluded to by the natives. Furthermore the country, for a great distance about 
Libeba, is known to abound in immense marshes; it is probable, therefore, that 
the Okavango, though of such large dimensions, is more or less swallowed up in 


these extensive swamps, leaving merely sufficient water for the formation of the | 


Tioughe and its inundations. Unquestionably Dr. Livingstone, if he succeeds in 
revisiting Sekeletu’s town, will be able to settle this question.” 

We must’ not omit to give some specimen of some of Mr. An- 
dersson’s more terrible experiences. 1t is curious that he seems to 
have had a nervous horror of such lions as preferred human flesh to 
that of animals, though he did not object to the ordinary carnivorous 
lion, which would devour any animal it could get hold of first. Mr. 


Andersson admits that the lion man-eater which feels a preference for | 


men was an object of almost fanciful dread with him. Let him de- 
scribe his feelings in his own terms, as they are a rather curious psy- 
chological phenomenon in a mighty hunter who faces all the most 
fierce creatures of the forest without quailing : 


poaching night prowler, whose cat-like motions and approach no ear can detect— 

whose muscular strength exceeds that of the strongest ruminating animal—who 

will pass through your cattle and leave them untouched in order to feast on 

human flesh—is, I think, a creature which may reasonably inspire terror. There 

is something hideous in the thought of lying down nightly in expectation of such 

avisitor. . . . . . I had been sixteen hours in the saddle, felt rather tired, 
| and finding my steeds in the same humour as myself, I dismounted. Having tied 
| the beasts to a small tree, and gathered some grass for them, I threw myself at 
| length on the ground, making neither fire nor bed. 1 was soon dozing away, my 
mind busy among old familiar hunting scenes, when suddenly I fancied I saw a 
grim old lion, his mane tattered, and clogged with human gore, stand before me. 
I tried to close my eyes against the horrid vision, but in vain: there seemed a 
secret power of fascination in the brute’s dreadful stare. His eyes glistened, his 
mouth watered, whilst his every motion seemed to say—‘ Ay, I am a veritable 
man-eater ; I love the flesh of your species above that of all other animals.’ My 
anguish became at last intense. My heart seemed to grow so big with terror 
that I thought it would burst. After several fruitless efforts, I finally tore my- 
self out of this frightful trance, and, springing to my feet, looked around in 
| amazed bewilderment. ‘Where was 1? Had I been dreaming? or was ita 
reality ?”? At that moment a sound struck my ear which at once restored me to 
the full possession of my faculties. ‘ Surely that growl was a lion's,’ I muttered 
to myself; and my suspicion was instantly corroborated by a fresh roar, leaving 
| no doubt as to whence it came. I tried then to distinguish the form of the brute, 
and I did so, I believe. I felt agitated, and waked the boy, and hurriedly placing 
the saddles on the backs of the horses, 1 rode off. But, though thus in some 
| degree relieved, I did not feel quite at ease until the day broke, when my nervous- 
| ness was at once gone.” 

This, though a very “ subjective” adventure, is, perhaps, as painful 
an experience as any Mr. Andersson had. Of hunting adventures, 
none is more exciting than the rhinoceros hunt, which cost him the 
| life of one of his party. It is thus related ;—the rhinoceros had been 
wounded on the previous night : 
| _“A-short walk brought us to the spot where I had left the rhinoceroses on 

the preceding night. Pools of blood marked the progress of the one whose right 
fore-leg was evidently smashed. Knowing the great ferocity of the black rhino- 
| ceros when wounded, I repeatedly warned my attendants to be on their guard. I 
| had done so for the last time, and we had just emerged from some low 
| brushwood, ss to enter a small thorn brake, when, lo! the monster lying 

on his side, to all appearances quite dead. On making this discovery, Kozengo 
| turned smiling to us, and ejaculated ‘ Jacocca’—dead. ‘ Well,’ I rejoined, ‘ but 
take care, for there was another rhinoceros in company with him last night.’ 

“ | had taken a step or two forward, and was in some measure hidden from 
the animal by a small tree, when suddenly I observed my attendants wheel about 
| and retreat precipitately. Not seeing the cause of their sudden flight (though 
| of course suspecting it) I stood my ground, when all at once I caught sight of the 
| brute protruding his ugly head within a few paces of my person. As he was 
| coming right at me, I deemed it, under the cirenmstances, imprudent to fire, 
| and quickly took to my heels. He followed at his best pace, which was really 
| very rapid, considering his crippled condition, In my hurried flight my wide- 
| awake blew off my head, and fell right in the path of the pursuing beast, who 
| pulled up abruptly at the sight of it. Swift as thought I turned on my heels 
and fired, but fairly, I believed, missed, for the monster at once dashed forward 
again, snorting violently. After running a short distance he again halted, but 

kept looking about him in a very restless manner. I then crept cautiously up to 
within about 100 yards of him, and just as for a moment he exposed his broadside 
full towards me, I fired. He dropped dead to the shot. 

“ Having ascertained that his life was quite extinct, I hallooed for my runaway 
men, but receiving no answer concluded they had returned tocamp. Quieted by 
this thought, I was gazing at the prostrate animal, when all at once my atten- 
tion was drawn to a confused noise hard by, as of a number of human beings dis- 
cussing some exciting event; and in a few moments I saw several natives, headed 
by Chookoroo and * Paadmaker’—the last of whom I had sent on the spoor of the 
wounded elephant—emerge from the bushes. The lad was erying bitterly, whilst 
Paadmaker had his hands tightly clasped to his sides, just like a man seized with 
sudden pain. My first impression was that the man had been hurt by the ele- 
phant; but alas! his griet arose from a far more serious cause. A dreadful 
| suspicion then took possession of me, and I hastily exclaimed, ‘ Where’s Kozengo ?” 
| * Dead, sir!’ was the solemn and startling ae ‘Dead?’ I repeated, * impos- 











sible! how? why, the rhinoceros has never been out of my sight. Besides,’ ad- 
dressing myself, ‘ I have heard no seream, no groan, nor any other cry of dis- 
tress.’ * Oh, yes!’ sobbed poor Chookoroo, ‘ Kozengo is dead ; he is killed by the 
rhinoceros.’ ‘ Show me the man and the spot,’ I said, as I mechanically turned to 
follow the men. We had not far to go. Within a stone's throw I found the un- 
| fortunate man lying under a bush, stiff and motionless! His forehead was split in 
| two, apparently by a single thrust of the horn of the infuriated animal, and part 
of the dislocated brains was mingled with the dust. His face, which was slightly 
turned upwards, wore the same calm, placid, though somewhat heavy expression 
| as in life. For a moment or so I could could searcely realize the terrible event, 
| and involuntarily addressing the corpse, I muttered—* Are you really dead, Ko-~ 
mr Why did you not run further off; you had plenty of time to save your- 
self.’” 





SMITH’S HISTORY OF WESLEYAN METHODISM.* 
| Tue third volume of Mr. Smith’s History of Wesleyan Methodism 
| will, we suspect, have but a secondary interest, even for the members 
jof the community whose organization and action he describes, and 
| whose triumphs he records. For those who are not within the privi- 
leged circle of this irregular Ecclesia, the sole interest it can offer is 
that which lies in an occasional statement of fact or statistical pre- 
sentment. ‘There is nothing in this volume which has either a philo- 
sophical or biographical importance—ordinary anecdote, religious 
platitude common-place theology, and diffuse recital, alternate through 
six hundred pages, remarkable mainly for almost unexceptionable 
mediocrity. Such, at least, will, we suspect, be the judgment of all 
intelligent readers of the volume whose sympathies are not already 
enlisted for the events of which, and persons of which, it treats, by 
an immediate participation in the class interests of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism. hey will care little for the details of the proceedings of 
conference, for the rivalries and feuds of the Tories a Whigs of this 
religious Lilliput. The old controversies of the Catholic Church may 
still attract speculative intellects. The bold heretic Arius and Atha- 
nasius contra mundum still command the admiration or stimulate the 
antipathy of men; but we can only smile when we read of “ the 
great Jabez” (Bunting), or “the rise and progress of the agitation” 





“| have no particular dread of lions, nor am I, generally speaking, a particu- lof Dr. Samuel Warren. 
larly nervous man; but I do fear and dread such « monster as a man-eater. Set 
me face to face with an enemy, be he white or black, beast or man, inthe broad | * History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. Ill, By G. Smith, LL.D., F.AS., &¢. 
light of day, and I will take some odds against him. But a skulking, sneaking, | Longman and Co. 
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In reviewing the action of the great Methodist Parliament, we 
have been struck by what has at least an appearance of dictatorial 
assumption. We have no intention to vindicate the secessionists of 
Weslevanism, or defend the conduct of its heresiarchs. “ Brother 
J. R. Stephens” was probably a noisy, and possibly a mischievous, 
orator ; he may have been wrong-headed and foolish in accepting the 
office of corresponding secretary of a Church Separation Socicty ; 
and he may have “acted contrary to his peculiar calling and solemn 

engagements as a Methodist preacher.” A society has, no doubt, a 
negative right to frame its own laws and expel those who contravene 
them. But not the less do we object to the despotic intervention of 
any society to coerce opinion or prohibit its expression. The in- 
fluence of such an association, tending, as it must do, to suppress or 
limit intellectual liberty, is simply pernicious. In the national Church, 
no doubt this evil exists, but with such large abatements, owing to 
that practical inconsequence which distinguishes alike the English 
people and their great religious representative institution, that per- 
sonal liberty is fend actually endangered by overt action, and the 
amount of individual freedom enjoyed in its pale is, for the most 
part, limited only by the forte of spontaneous conscientiousness. In 
whatever degree the Church of the nation is exclusive it is anti- 
national; but, precisely because of tle defects and limitations in- 
herent in this supreme centre of religious thought, we should hesitate 
to multiply subordinate foci of local or sectarian opinions. Right or 
wrong, however, the Conference seems to have had considerable diffi- 
culty in restraining intellectual anarchy or checking personal ambition. 
Dr. Warren and Mr. Stephens were not the only reeusants. Out of 
the pretensions of the former gentleman—the Diotrephes of consti- 
tutional Methodism—emanated the Grand Central Association, a 
sort of Wesleyan Conference once removed, and regarded as a rebel- 
lious, ungrateful, poor relation by its aristocratic and affluent cousin. 
This dissenting offshoot of Dissent claimed, among other things, “ in 
violation of common sense,” that the Conference should vote by 
ballot and be open to the laity, each preacher admitting a lay friend 
by ticket, not to speak or vote, but to watch proceedings. In 1849 
“the disciplinary action” of the Conference was unusually rigorous. 
It was a period of the “Fly Sheets” agitation. These “ Fly Sheets” 
were anonymous tracts circulated among the Methodists as far back, 
we fancy, as 1845, and believed to be the production of Wesleyan 
ministers. They are described by Mr. Smith as virulently slanderous. 
They reflected, he says, on Dr. Bunting (“the great Jabez’), his 
friends, and the proceedings of the Conference and its committees in 
the most unmeasured terms. ‘The effect of these ministerial libels 
was, first, to make “ Methodism as i¢ is much less lovely and blessed 
than Methodism as t¢ was ;” secondly, to retard the increase of the 
connexion. Four suspected ministers were next summoned to the 
Conference, and were severally asked by the president, “ Are you the 
writer or author, in whole or in part, of the ‘Fly Sheets.’” On re- 
— to give a categorical reply, three of the four criminals were 
expelled, while the fourth, in consequence of his great age and in- 
firmities, escaped with an admonition from the chair. In this sum- 
mary way did the Conference deal with its contumacious “ Suspects.” 
These general insurrectionary movements were sometimes varied by 
a personal disaffection or rebellion. Mr. Pemock, for instance, in 
1837, having advanced certain objections to “ Methodism,” “ infant 
baptism,” and “the eternal sonship of Christ,” withdrew from the 
mission [in Jamaica} in order to escape expulsion, and immediately 
to form a new Church, which he promised would be a “ model 
of ecclesiastical polity and doctrinal purity.” Earlier still, Mr. 
Mark Robinson tried his ’prentice hand on a new Church Methodist 
system, but, unfortunately, by the time it was completed and pub- 
lished, all his followers had forsaken him; “ so that, as was wittily 
said at the time, the religious public had the ludicrous spectacle 
before them of a king in Zion, hawking about his constitution, but 
unable to procure a single subject who would bend his neck to his 
petty yoke.” 

But Wesleyanism, it appears, had its royalists as well as its ma- 
lignants ; its defenders of the faith, as well as its schismatics ; its 
s as well as its fools; its ornaments, as well as its disgraces. 

©, saving ourselves, has not heard of “the fine philosophical 
character and mighty intellect of Watson, sanctified by Teseet Chris- 
tian experience—an intellect which fitted him to meet divines of 
any school, or statesmen of any calibre, on terms of equality?” Or 
who, not excepting ourselves, i not heard of “the master mind 
of Jabez Bunting,” with the omission of the qualifying epithet ? 
And here we prefer saying at once that Mr. Smith’s notions of intel- 
lectual greatness appear to be very different from ours. Undoubtedly, 
there are great men, as the world estimates greatness, both in and 
out of the Church of England. ‘There have been learned men, too, 
whose erudition has been Puritan as well as Anglican. Milton was, 
perhaps, a better scholar than Jeremy Taylor, and Baxter’s reading 
might shame many a modern theologian. But, if we except Adam 
Clarke, we know of no Methodist divine eminent for scholarship. 
Mr. Smith is anxious to make out that Wesleyanism has in it some 
element of nationality. Perhaps it has. Yet it would not be easy 
to say what are the peculiar national characteristics of Wesleyanism. 
No one who really knows the Church of England can deny its 
general utilities or its small occasional heroisms. The clergyman is 
often the active friend, the adviser, the educator of his parishioners. 
It is oftenest he who works hardest to build the school, restores 
the church, founds the club, advances the loan, informs the emigrant, 
and aids the eer of a young girl entering on domestic service, or 
apprentices the boy who is unable to follow the gloush, or whose 
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on the whole, to the obscure vicar or the plodding curate, who toil 
on, hoping for nothing, often misconstrued, sometimes reviled, 
always unappreciated. Examples and even cultivators of taste 
connecting, though frequently through indirect and imperceptible 
channels, the thought and literature of the day, as well as of 
all time, with the rough hands or tough sinews of country man. 
hood, the ministers of the English Church, after every deduction 
has been made for misconception, prejudice, and dereliction of duty 
have some national significance a a and stand in some definable 
relation to the people of England. Is there not a Maurice with much 
liberal heartedness to teach some truth, or shadow of a truth, that 
finds its way to the universal heart? Is there not a Kingsley, who, 
in his large, blundering, genial dialect seems to point out a reality in 
the old creed, which men would very unwillingly let go? Is there 
not a Thirlwall, whose History of Greece is only not the first in the 
language, because Mr. Grote has written a better? Is there not 
Milman who has been characterized as one of our two great living 
historians ? a French whose verses are probably as far superior to 
the “luscious poetry” that foolish Lord Shaftesbury praises, as the 
Wesleys and two or three of their coadjutors were superior to all other 
Methodist preachers? Sedgewick, again, has done something for 
geology ; Adams something for astronomy; Whewell something for 
the science of the tides; Archer Butler for the interpretation of 
Plato; Jowett for scriptural exegesis ; and Dr. Hook for the elucida- 
tion of the ecclesiastical history of our own country. Sydney Smith, 
with his clear punctual common sense and facile wit; Heber, with 
his gentle, pious spirit, and fine poetic expression ; and Selwyn and 
MacDowal, with a missionary zeal that works, and is never wearied, 
are samples of Church of England efficiency and reality. Can Mr. 
Smith enumerate their Methodist equivalents? We think not. But 
he will say that the province of the ministers of religion is to save 
souls. Surely a very noble calling, if the saving of souls means the 
restoration of spiritual health. ‘To make men true, and pure, and 
loving, and wise, and reverential; to give them the faith that looks 
through death, and the hope that unites them with the future, and 
the courage that will never submit or yield as long as there is evil 
without or selfishness within to conquer, is, in our judgment, to save 
souls. We dare say that Methodism has often done this. Down 
over those wild heathery and thymy woods in Cornwall, and in its 
lonely mining districts, the truth that is in Wesleyanism has often 
sounded, sinking into the hearts of men, and waking them up to a 
dim sense of the grandeur and mystery of life, teaching them the 
sacredness of duty, and making them feel, if it be only for a moment, 
that man is greater than the elements, and that there is something in 
him that proclaims the zo omnis moriar, not of the Latin poet alone, 
but of universal humanity. But can we recognize this in the 
spiritual experiences of Mr. Smith? Was this the fecling of the man 
who exclaimed, “ O my friends, how sweet a thing it isto die. Ihad 
no idea it was so pleasant!” What are we to say, again, of the 
death-bed conversion of the man “ who got to heaven as by the skin 
of his teeth?” “ He continued so (in a state of insensibility, we pre- 
sume) till near midnight, when one glimmering ray of light darted 
into his mind, and his family clapped their hands and shouted, Glory 
to God! The little ray brightened intoa flood of light, and the next 
day he died happy in God. Thus he was saved.” So says Mr, 
Smith: but if ¢4aé be saving a man’s soul, the work is easier than we 
thought. 

What, again, are we to say of the following “ graphic description” 
of the toils of an illustrious minister : 
“ | had been told that the Lincoln congregation consisted of very still sort of 
people, who were incapable of excitement, &c. &c. — Cantion, caution would be 
necessary. Well, pondering took place in my mind. The result was, ‘1 will 
strike next Sunday,’ I did so: execution was done. God saved four; and He has 
saved, I should think, at least fourscore since in Lincoln. Hallelujah! Hail to the 
Lord's Anointed! The royal diadem belongs to him! We will crown him Lord 
ot all! The floods are coming! If our people continue in agonizing believing 
prayer, which has fast hold of them at present—and why not ?—nothing can 
stand before them, Satan will fall like lightning from heaven. Hardness, levity, 
&e., are as chaff before the wind, &e.” 
Mr. Smith’s conversion cases are very numerous. The Spirit is 
often poured out from on high: after which the wilderness naturally 
becomes a fruitful field. At one time that prayer meetings were filled 
every night inthe weck, and upwards of seventy persons were either 
made happy in God, or were earnestly seeking his mercy ; at another 
time we are told that the Rev. Miles Martindale, “ in very early life, 
had deep convictions of his sinfulness; and often in dreams and 
visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, the Lord 
opened his ear to instruction!” And once, we are informed, that a 
glorious harvest of twenty-eight thousand converts had been gathered 
from the wastes of heathenism into the garner of the Church, by the 
united and continued labourers, we believe, of one hundred Methodist 
missionaries. 
We do not meaw to speak disrespectfully of the exertions, the 
hopes, or aspirations of the Wesleyan community. Methodism was 
once a reality and power; it supplied, however inadequately, an ex- 
planation of the great problem of human life, and the feelings, the 
thoughts, the imagination of thousands of poor men and women were 
ealled out of torpor and listlessness into strange excited activity. 
This stimulation, unwholesome as it often was, prepared and edu- 
cated, after a fashion, the dormant mind of English peasants and 
artisans, when the Church of the nation had well-nigh entirely 
abandoned its high function. When it was specially the religion of the 
poor, and had to struggle for life, Methodism, he repeats, was a 
power. It has long since become respectable. It has “a status,” 
and well-to-do persons support and patronize it. We are willing to 
allow that in its more affluent members it is a very “ genteel” and well- 
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thing from the kind of religionism sometimes taught and practised 
gmong its rebellious ramifications in the West of England. That 
there are good, honest, pious men to be found in all the divisions and 
subdivisions of Christians that owe their existence to the original 
scheme of salvation propounded by Wesley and his associates, we 
shall not deny; but we are afraid there ‘is little doubt that the 
ionorant, fanatical, and self-sufficient may be found in about an equal 
rtion. Preaching is too often a trade; the saving of souls too 
often a kind of imaginary avocation out of a prospective ‘Tartarus, 
conducted by men who “do their holy oily best” to frighten their 
hearers into convulsions of piety ; 
“* Who’ da believe in special ways 
0? prayin’ and convartin’, 
* Whose’ bread comes back in many days, 
An’ buttered, tu, fer suartin.” 

We have no wish that the “cure of souls” should be practised in this 
way, either in or out of the Church. 

Nir. Smith places in an Appendix a table of the number of mem- 
bers in “the Connexion,” at home and abroad, from 1816 to 1860. 
The maximum, 477,245, seems to have been attained in 1850. ‘Ten 
ears after, the number fell to 396,075. Methodism, also, it appears, 

533 circuits, 1500 accredited ministers, probably 15,000 local 

reachers, and 28,000 or 30,000 class readers. Our author antici- 

tes its further extension, and has a special chapter on the Methodism 
of the Future. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Shakspeare’s Merchant HA Venice. By the Rev. John Hunter, M.A., 
Instructor of Candidates for Military and Civil Service, &c. London: 
Longman.—It is curious to observe our English classics coming 
out one by one in the garb which we have so long been ac- 
customed to associate with the ancients. Here we have the 
Plays of Shakspeare coming out as we remember the Antigone 
and the Hecuba from the hands of the Rev. Dr. Major, “for the 
use of schools.” There is something which jars upon our taste 
in this; nor are we certain that the object which the authorities 
have in view in making English literature a subject of examina- 
tion for the Civil Service candidates will be furthered by editions of 
this sort. Byron’s reminiscence of Horace has passed into a household 
proverb, and all men must have felt that the Greek and Latin authors 
which we really enjoy the most in after life are those which are the 
least associated with school drudgery. If it is absolutely necessary 


besides displaying that actual knowledge of the subject which only 
experience can give. But the good and forcible English in which most 
of the essays are written, marked by very few faults of either grammar 
or taste, is even still more remarkable, and shows the existence of a 
higher class of culture among the working classes than the world is 
commonly aware of. Of course, these writers form the flower of their 
order in point of brains and education, and it would be absurd to ju 

of workmen as a body by these few individuals. But still we can 
always reason, to some extent, from what a thing is in its excellence 
to what it is in its mediocrity; and it is at all events agreeable to know 
that there is an upper stratum of the working classes who in intelli- 
gence and liberal ideas are quite equal, if not supertor, to what is 
called the lower middle class. 

Speech of the Right Honourable Robert Lowe, M.P., on Moving the 
Education Estimate in Committee of Supply, July 11, 1861. Ridgway.— 
There appear to be four principal “ points” in this speech which a re- 
viewer 1s called upon to notice, First, Mr. Lowe's criticism of the pro- 
posed scheme for county boards of education; secondly, his view of 
what ought to be taught to the poor; thirdly, his expression of opinion 
with regard to Dissenters; fourthly, his explanation of what the 
Council intended to do to remedy certain acknowledged defects in the 
existing system. Of the first Mr. Lowe speaks as follows: “In the 
case of local government, you have a good and an evil. The good is 
superintendence on the spot of funds raised on the spot, and greater 
economy and closeness of management. The evil is placing the tax 
ona smaller fund, and entrusting it to bodies less mtelligent than 
central authorities chosen for the purpose. In this instance, however, 
we are called upon to reject the and retain the evil. You are 
asked to make those county eel mere paying machines, withholding 
from them that control over the payments which they are to make, 
without which it would, in my opinion, be hardly reasonable to as 
them to undertake the duty;” to which may be added the fact that 
the one act of power which such a scheme would confer upon the 
county board—namely, the appointment of the schoolmaster—is about 
the very worst they could be entrusted with. On the second point, 
Mr. Lowe said, in reply to Mr. Henley, that he certainly thought 
sanitary science and political economy should be taught in_village 
schools, a question upon which we are surprised aman of Mr. Henley’s 
sense should raise any doubt. On the question of Dissenters, Mr. 
Lowe appears to coincide with that. party who believe that noncon- 
formists + generally object to send their children to what are called 
Church of England schools, and he stated, in consequence, that he 
always felt some scruples about giving grants of public money of which 
only one religious body would reap the benefit, Of course if Mr. 
Lowe is right in his premises, he is right in his conclusion; but we 
doubt whether he is. Finally, the intentions of Government are re- 





for a boy to learn Greek and Latin, he must learn these languages 
through the medium of Horace and Sophocles. His mastery of the 

guage is more important than his enjoyment of the poet. But is 
this the case in English? Js it absolutely necessary to make boys and 


capitulated as follows: “ We propose to give capitation grants on each 
attendance above a certain number—say above one hundred—the object 
being that we shall not be paying money for a child who has been 
taught by another master, and who is brought to the school merely for 
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young men grind up Shakspeare as a lesson, as one used to grind a 
ek play? It is not pretended that to do this will make them love | the purpose of earning the grant. We also require that there shall be 
Shakspeare ; but it is said that it will teach them English. Surely, |a certified master in order to secure good order, discipline, morality, 
however, there must be plenty of authors, a critical study of whose | and competent teaching. Lastly, the grants will be subject to reduc- 
writings will do that, without vulgarizing Shakspeare. But even were | tion upon failure in reading, writing, or arithmetic. It will be seen, 
there not, we are doubtful if the examiners wish young men to get up | thercfore, that when a grant is paid, we shall have secured, as far as 
lish literature upon this principle. It is not necessary for a man | we can, not only the presence of a competent teacher, not only the 
to have that critical acquaintance with a living language which he | attendance of the child, but also some knowledge of the actual results 
must possess of a dead language if he is to use it at all. Nor, on the |of the teaching.” Thus it will be seen that no interference is contem- 
other hand, are we driven to use English as a mere instrument for in- | plated either with the pupil teachers or with the denominational 
culcating the laws of language while Greck and Latin are available. | system. 
What we think the examiners should remember, and what, indeed, we | Once a Week. Part XXV. Bradbury and Evans.—The Silver Cord 
think they do remember, is that knowledge of a literature and know- | shows symptoms of an approaching termination. Ernest Adair kills 
ledge of a language are two very different things. The process of ac- | Robert Urquhart, who, we suppose, could be got rid of in no other 
uiring the latter very often blunts our natural appreciation of the | way. Mrs. Lygon has got possession of those mysterious letters which 
ormer. We should be cautious, therefore, of devoting the most beau- | we defy the expertest detective of novelists’ secrets to explain, and is 
tiful and delicate products of human genius to this servile and me- | on her road with them to England. Mrs, Hawkesley has revealed the 
ic office. In the classics we have scarcely an alternative ; but in | murder of her husband to Bertha, in a scene which does infinite credit 
English we have. And we hesitate, therefore, to bestow any praise | to Mr. Brooks’ knowledge of women; and we suppose very little now 
upon the design of Mr. Hunter’s labours. But assuming the propriety | remains to be done but to clear up the Lygon mystery, still further 
of that, we may say that he has executed it with a reasonable amount | complicated by fresh revelations from Lipthwaite, and to devise some 
of care, though we certainly cannot conscientiously recommend | fitting exit for the chief villain. Among the miscellaneous articles are 
him as either a grammatical or verbal critic. His explanations are | some very interesting tales; and an amusing piece of antiquarian 
frequently inadequate and poverty-stricken, and occasionally quite | dramatic gossip, called “Cato on the Boards.” 
wrong, as at page 76, his note upon the reply to Shylock, “ Rebels| Zhe North British Review. Hamilton and Adams.—There is a cer- 
it at these years,” and upon the common English phrase, “nothing | tain tone of provincialism about this review which, whether inten- 
else,” where he represents “ else” to be an adjective. These are by no | tional or not, detracts from its general value. ‘The first article, 
means solitary instances, as scarcely half a dozen pages occur without | indeed, in the present number, is comparatively free from this element, 
similar examples. | discussing the merits and defects of the Scotch and English univer- 
Social Science, being Selections from John Cassell’s Prize Essays. | sities in a temperate and candid spirit. On the much-vexed question 
By Working Men and Women. With Notes. London: Cassell, | of the Colleges v. the Universities, the pivot on which all schemes of 
Petter, and Galpin.—We have read these essays through with much | comprehensive university reform do in reality turn, the writer declares 
pleasure, and have been greatly struck with three features which they | himself in favour of maintaining the collegiate system of Oxford and 
present: namely, the good sense and originality of many of the views | Cambridge, which, as the distinctive feature of the English univer- 
expressed, the general correctness of diction, and the practical know- | sities, must be credited with much of the good which these bodies 
ledge of artisan life which they impart to us. The essays are upon the | have accomplished. But he considers that it is quite feasible to com- 
advantages of Sunday, upon mechanics’ institutes, upon courtesy, and | bine the tutorial instruction given in the colleges with a much more 
upon indiscreet marriages, are perhaps the best in the volume. It is extended and more canal professoriate. the subject of the 
curious to observe that a strong Sabbatarian feeling still exists among | London University, he, however, apparently makes the strange blun- 
the working classes ; the opport me | which Sunday affords for the en- | der of supposing that she has xo professoriate. London, he says, has 
joyment of a little country air being only subordinately noticed by the ma- | never professed to supply professorial instruction at all. If he means 
jority, and positively repudiated by some. Its chief advantage in the | by this that there are no university professors as distinct from the 
eyes of the mechanic appears to be the periodical renovation of his self- | professors of King’s College and University College, he is of course 
respect which he derives from the cleanliness, decency, and command jright. But, in point of fact, the professors of the latter do act as 
of his own time which he experiences on that day. The working man’s | university professors, giving lectures to all the young men who come 
idea of courtesy is very well expressed, but shows perhaps rather that |to them from the iated colleges in r! part of Great Britain. 
he has applied to his own class what he has read in books than that he | With regard to the Scotch universities, the writer no doubt hits 
has thought out the subject for himself. Of too early marriages, the |the right nail upon the head, when he asserts that their present 
author, who is a woman, says, with striking justice, that they elimi- | backward condition is owing to the want of grammar-schools. 
nate the period of youth from a workman’s life. When a boy of |On this point, and on one other of even greater importance, we 
eightecn marries a girl of sixteen, they bring all the cares of middle |quote his own words: “On the one hand, the low state of the 
age upon themselves while yet only on the threshold of adolescence. primary and secondary schools of Scotland, and the want of any 
Many of the pictures drawn by different essayists of the interior of an | organic connexion between these schools and the universities, has pre- 
artisan’s house, his mode of spending his leisure, aud his relations | cipitated many ill-prepared students into the college-class rooms; on 
with his wife and children, would do credit to accomplished writers 'the other hand, pressure of this utilitarian age, which, if not success- 
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and industrial m, discow 
fundamental parts of liberal know edge, 
the curriculum before they have comp ] 
course, and when their studies have not receive ¢ 
tion of a degree. Between these two influences, operating at the en- 
trance and at the close of their course, the Scottish universities have 
found a growing difficulty in laying hold of, and in retaining, the ma- 
terial for a worthy academical population of students and graduates.” 
There is a great deal of interesting matter of other kinds in the article 
which we strongly recommend to our readers. The second article on 
Montalembert is equally good. His position among French statesmen 
is accurately defined; and the leading idea of his political ereed 
namely, “a free Church in a free State,” is carefully investigated and 
explained. The article on “ Freedom of Religious Opinion” revolves 
round one central idea, namely, that the obligations under which men 
lie to any religious body of which they are not only members but the 
paid agents, are prior—not more important, mind, but simply prior— 
to any by which they can be bound as lovers of abstract truth. Con- 
sequently, with regard to “ Essays and Reviews,” the refutation of the 
views therein contained is quite a secondary object by the side of 
ascertaining whether they do really contradict what six out of their 
seven authors have solemnly sworn to uphold. If they do, then the 
authors of them are first bound to formally withdraw from the com- 
munion to remain in which would be treason, and thex to come forward 
with their arguments and challenge refutation. The truth or false- 
of these doctrines is not, says the writer, the first question at 
issue as far as the essayists are concerned, but the compatibility or 
incompatibility of them with the received doctrines of the Church. 
It has been remarked before that the fundamental error into which 
these clergymen have fallen is forgetfulness of the priority of . 
tions: and that is the gist of the present writer's argument. The 
point of the article on “ Marriage and Divorce” is, that the Scotch 
marriage law should be introduced into England, on the ground that 
all securities against improper marriages are pany worthless, and 
that every temptation to form illicit connexions should be removed by 
increasing to the utmost possible extent the facility of marriage. This 
sounds well, no doubt. But does the Scotch marriage law operate in 
this manner? Are illegitimate children less numerous in Scotland 
than in England? Of the two questions which have been raised con- 
cerning Mr. du Chaillu—namely, the authenticity of his narrative and 
the originality of his diseoveries—the North British decides the first in 
Mr. du Chaillu’s favour, and the second against him. The essay on Mr. 
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the University, is drawing us back into superficiality | have brought away no clear idea from it. The review of Mr. Ale 
i i sa deep and accurate study of the | Smith’s new poem we cannot speak well of. The criticism is verbi 
and withdraws students from | and the fling at “metropolitan and provincial cockneys” is sim 
eted the epee academical | absurd. We by no means object to the praise bestowed upon t 
the academical sanc- ies i 


poem, but we dislike extremely the accessories in which it is set, The 
number contains some other good and useful articles, which, unfor. 
tunately, we have not space to notice. 
Memoirs of an Unknown Life. Hamilton and Adams.—This is a te, 
print from “ Good Words.” These words are rather goody than 
good enough in intention, but good intention, diluted in so mueh 
literary milk-and-water, is neither nutritive nor interesting, There 
is a good deal of effort to copy George Eliot. In one chapter, on the 
habit into which the young hero had got of relying on accidental turns 
| of fortune, almost the very words are repeated in which the weak 
young squire’s conduct in “ Silas Marner” is delineated. But no hints 
from genius so brilliant as that of George Eliot can save this weakly 
though amiable writer from the lowest depths of common-place. The 
unknown life will probably remainunknown in spite of these memoirs 
The Semi-Attached Couple. By the Author of “The Semi-Detached 
House.” London: Richard Bentley.—Although the reputation de. 
servedly acquired by “The Semi-Detached House” was hardly sus. 
tained by the Semi-Attached Couple, yet no doubt its popularity was 
sullicient to justify the publisher in adding it to his cheap edition of 
standard novels. There are no characters in the present work equal 
to the “ Hopkinsons” of the former one, nor any contrasts so aad ag 
those between the tenants of the semi-detached house and the family 
of the Jew stockbroker. But Mrs. Douglas shows some touch of the 
really humorous power which this authoress possesses, and Mary 
Forester is an interesting and well-conceived character. 





The Life and Letters of Captain John Brown, who was executed at Charlestown, 
Virginia, Dec, 2, 1859, for an armed attack upon American Slavery; with 
Notices of some of his Confederates. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

The Method of Drill, the Gunnastic Exercises, and the Manner of Teaching Speak. 
ing, used at Essex Hall, Colchester, for Idiots, Simpletons, and Feeble-minded 
Children. By P, Martin Duncan, M.B. (Londin.) (John Churchill.) 

Marvels of Pond Life; or, A Year's Microscopic Recreations among the Polyps, 
Infusoria, Rotifers, Water-Bears, and Polyzoa. By Henry J. Slack, F.GS, 
(Groombridge and Sons.) 

Our English Home: its Early History and Progress. 
duction of Domestic Inventions. Second edition. (J. H. and Jas, Parker.) 
The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. Illustrated with numerous engravings 

on steel and wood, New edition, (Henry G. Bohn.) 


PAMPHLETS. 
A Farewell Sermon Preached at Westminster Abbey, at the School Service, St. James's 


With Notes on the Intro. 





Buckle’s Scotland, though written in a good spirit, seems weak ; we 


Day, 25th July, 1861, By the Rey. T. W. Weare, M.A., &c. (J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 





(OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES.| GTAINED GLA 
DIRECTOR. PAIN 

Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L, M.A. F.R.S., &c. NOTICE OF 
During the , 1861-2, which will commence on the 7th of MEssks. CLAYT 


AND WALL-|"VHHE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE 

INSURANCE COMPANY.—NOTICE is hereby given that 
no tarther applications tor Shares in this Company will be received 
after Wednesday next, the 28th instant, 


SS 

TING, 
REMOVAL. 

ON AND BELL, 
t o> t 





October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL (Late of 24a, © 
DEMONSTRATIONS will be giv 


‘on: ren 
1, Chemistry—By A. W. Hofman, 5” an &e. 


NT. 






Hav 


Premises affi @ them 


S11, REG 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution. 


Ly order of the Provisional Directors, 
Temporary Offices, 34, Gracechureh-street, 
August 23, 1361, 


: fy 
moved to 
-STREET, W. 





and facilities more com- 





2. lurgy—By Jotn Percy, M.A., F.R. 
3. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.B.S. 
£ Minne ®} By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.RS, 
6. Geo! —By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
. Applied Mechanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R S. 
8. Vhysics—By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 

‘The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates, is 301. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay of 201., lusive of 
the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the La- 
boratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofman, and in 
the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Perey. 

‘Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 1/. 10s. and 
3. each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged 

Education, are also admitted to the at redu 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibi- 
tions, and others have also been established. 

‘or a prosp id inf apply at the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, Jermyn-street, Londov. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


> ~ ~ y 
T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will COM- 
MENCE October 1, with an Introductory Address by Dr. Frank- 
Jand, at 5 o'clock P.at, 
LECTURES. 


Medicine—Dr. Black and Dr, Kirkes. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey and Mr. Holden. 
Physi and General Anatomy—Mr, Savory. 
Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Demonstrators of Anatomy—Mr. Callender and Mr. Smith. 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andrew. 
SUMMER SESSION, commencing May 1, 1862. 
Materia Medica—Dr. F. Farre. 
Rotany—Dr. Ha 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Martin. 
Midwifery 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr, Coote. 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 
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SLER’S GLAS 


Wall Lights and Mantel-pi 








Ornamental Glass, English and 


T a 
A IR - CIRCULATI 
GREASE 
MAYHEW and Co., 89, N 
waterproof, grease proof, 
and easy in wear, ensuring a com 

formation of head, being light, 
Second ditto, 17s., cash. 
Union-street, Southwark, 8.E, 


ME 














70s. Particularly recomm: 
and to be obtained only of 
BE. MOSES 
HOSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT- 
London ft 
New Oxford-street, corner o1 


Sheffield and Brac 
N.B.—An immense and choice a 





business. 


pletely suited to the necessities of their work than were attainable 
at their old establishment. 


45, OXFORD STREET 


Glass Dinner Services for twelve persons, from 7/. 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for twelve persons, from 2l. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Suow Rooms, 45, OxrorD STRe«T, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — MANuracrory and SHow Rooms, BRoapD ; - 
STREET. Established 1807. 


HATS. — Patented and 
New Bond-street, W. 
nd ventilating ; they are peculiarly soft 


To be had wholesale at the Manufactory, 


CELEBRATED 
SABLE SUIT” in an immense variety of patterns and tex- 
tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. to 


READY-MADE and BESPOKE TALLORS, HATTERS, 
OUTFITTERS, 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 


Country Establishments : 


and all ages, in the several above-mentioned branches of our 


sia) > ~\T r 
THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY.—Registered P sionally, and 
7 13 Vict., cap. 
Capital 2,500,000, in 50,000 Shares of 50/. each, of which 
it is intended to call up only 5/, per share, Preliminary Deposit 
li. per share on application, and lM. upon allotment. 


PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS 
Henry Wm. Peek, Esq. (Peek Brothers, and Co ), Chairman. 
Henry Trower, Esq (Trowers and Lawson), Deputy Chairman, 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. and J. Colman). 
Charles Curling, Esq. (Charles Curling and Co.). 
Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox, and Co.), 
Heury Ghinn, Esq. (late of Victoria), 39, Euston-square. 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. (N. Griffiths, Tate and Fisher). 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. (Samuel Hanson and Son), 
George Harker, Esq. (G. Harker and Co.). 
Frederick William Harris, Esq. (Dixon and Harcis). 
Smith Harrison, Esq. (Harrisons and Crostield). 
David Hart, Esq. (Lemon Hart and Son). 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas and Francis Hicks). 
John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Co.). 
John Humphery , Jun., Esq. (Humphery and Son). 
Moss Joshua, Esq. (of Joshua Brothers and Co.). 
William Leask, Esq., Easteheap. 
William Lee, Esq., M.P. (Lee, Son, and Smith). 
Mr. Sheriff Lusk (A. Lask and Co.). 
Joseph Underwood, Esq. (Hills and Underwood), 
John Robert Thomson, Jun., Esq. (of J. R. Thomson and Co), 
John Kemp Welch, Esq. (Orlando Jones and Co.). 
rith power to add to their number, 
BANKERS—The London and County Bank. 
SoLiciTOxs—Messrs. Marten, Thomas, and Hoilams, 
Mincing-lane. 
BROKERS. 
George E. Seymour, Esq., 38, Throgmorton-street. 
Messrs. Horstall and Addison, Liverpool. 
Messrs. A. Greenland and 
Edward Speakman, Esq. 
Temporary Offices: 34, ” 
PROSPECTUS, 

The Committee of Merchants, Brokers, and others appointed at 
&@ public meeting held at the Mansion House, on the 25th July, 
1861, to consult with the o vyined Fire Insurance Offices relative 
greatly increased rates of insurance, 
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Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
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yet durable. First quality, 21s, 
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to Tourists and Excursionists, 
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f Hart-street. 


iford, Yorkshire. 
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‘The Hospital contains beds, and Clinical Lectures are de- 
livered—On the Medical Cases, by Dr. Burrows, Dr. Farre, and Dr. 
Black ; on the Surgical Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Skey, and Mr. 

aget; and on Orthopedic Surgery, by Mr. Coote. 

Collegiate Establishment.—Students can reside within the Hos- 
pital walls, subject to the collegiate regulations. . Some of the 

chers connected with the Hospital also receive students to 
reside with them. 3 

Information respecting scholarships and other details may be 
obtained from Mr. Paget, Mr. Coote, Mr. Callender, or any of the 
Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers; or at the Anatomical | 
Museum or Library. 





~ + , Ta 
AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronowniced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Loudon, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry 


al " 
HE LADIES are respectlully informed 
that this Starch is 
Exclusively Used in the Royal Laundry, 
and Her Majesty's Laundress say, that although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 
When you ask for 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that 


. yer y , 12 

fP\HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 4, King William-street, City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s, Sd., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 
3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., ls. 2d., Is, 3d,, Is. 4d., Is. Gd, 
and Is, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the valne of 40s. sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 





y Di hl ‘ , +p r 

Dp NEFORD’S PURE FLUID} 

MAGNESLA has been during twenty-five 5 . emphatically 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and w sally accept 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of tae Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild } 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies aud 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneticial. Manutactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists througheut 
the Empire. 


FAW ren + ATHY =~ 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTand PILLS. 

— SOUND SKIN.—There are many complaints of the skin, 
which for their cure only require domestic management; and for 
which the mother or narse, armed with Holloway's remedies, is 
the best doctor. The proper and active use of this Ointment, when 
rosorted to early, ensures recovery. It at once cools and soothes 
the inflamed vessels and irritated nerves and arrests all sound dis- 
It draws out the seeds of every eruption and equalizes 
the cireulation through the capillaries irom which it removes all 
jpasmodic contraction, As the blood is the seat of health and sick- 

















get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
and London. 


wo and Co., Glasgow 


ness it is a matter of primary imp at Holl 's Pills 
taken at the same time to purify that fluid. =” 





to the readjustment of the 
have decided upou the establishment of an Independent Company. 

Powertul support has been already obtained from the various 
interests represented at that meeting. and a Provisional Board bas 
been formed from leading commercial houses and others, who by 
their influence and extensive counexions at once secure to this 
Company a large amount of profitable business. 

The first principles of the Company will be the establishment 
of an equitable classification of rieks, as regards both Merchan- 
dise and Warchouses, and more liberal arrangements than are 
now obtainable upon Floating and Short-time Policies. A scale 
ill be adopted which, while fully remunerative, shall 
atly moderate to encour a universal habit of in- 








It is intended to reserve a per-centage of profits for periodical 
division amongst insurers. p 

The Company will undertake the Insurance of Llouses and their 
contents at equitable rates, this class of business having long 
proved alarge source of profit to the existing offices. 

The Company will be strictly independent in its operations, and 
in pursuance of the comprehensive priuciple on which the Board 
has been constitated will address itself to every class of Insurers. 

The principle ot Limited Liability will be extegded to all Insur- 
ances effected with the Company, by the introduction of the usual 
clause, limiting the amount of each Shareholder's responsibility. 

Power will be taken in the Deed of Settiement (with the consent 
of a meeting of Shareholders) to extend the operations of the 
Company to Life and Marine business, should it hereafter be thought 
desirable to do so, 

It is intended to call up 5/ per share only, of which a deposit of 
1. will be paid on application, 1. on allotment, and 1/. at intervals 
of three, six, and nine months. 

Pre uses and Forms of Application for Shares may be ob- 
tained of George E. Seymour, Esq., 38, | brogmorton-street, Lon- 
don ; Messrs. Horsfall and Addison, Liverpool; Messrs. A. Green- 
land and Son, Leeds ; and Edward Speakman, Esq., Manchester, 
the Brokers of the Company; of the Solicitors; or at the Tem- 
porary (Offices of the Company, at 34, Gracechurch-si reet. 

A deposit of li upon each Share applied for must be paid to 
the Company's Bankers previously to the application being sent in, 

This sum will be returned if uo all is made to licaat 
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OY AL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
‘ead Offices— bard-street, LONDON, 
*s a aya Insurance Buildings, LIVERP« 0L, 

Branch Offices—Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Dublin, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1860. 

* The success of the Company, even in its earliest vears, received 
the marked attention, and elicited the surprised comments ot 
writers best acquainted with the history of Insurance Companies. 

“Fire Premiums for 1860 awe AL the Total Fire Premiums for 
oo SEvES YEARS 1845 to 1851, 

* Life Premiums for 1860 EXCEED the Entire Life Premiums for 
the EIGHT YEARS ending 1552. 

Purchase of Annuit a 1860 LARGELY EXCEEDS the similar 
recei = for the first TEN YEARS, 1845 to 1854. 
it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering that 
it applies to each of the three branches of the business.” 


FIRE BRANCH, 
“The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during the 
th had previously brought it toa 
mong the Insw Companies of 

Premiums in 1859 had advanced 
In 1860, the amount of Fire Pre. 
4 19s, Lid., showing an in- 
crease of 34,663/, 12s, Sd., exceeding the large advance of the pre- 
ceding year, so that in two years the Fire Revenue of ay Company 
has been enhanced by the enormous sum of 66,8291 vl. 

“ The Parliamentary Report of Returns of Duty ps sid ‘to 
ment for th “a »xhibits the augmentation of the omene 
in amore prominent way, as it affords the means of comparison 
with other Companies. The Proprietors will be gratified to learn 
that the increase of Duty paid by the Royal in the last year is 
more than double that of any other C ‘ompany, either London or 
Provincial, whilst only one of those Compar even approaches 
to 50 per cent, of the advance of this Company. Our increase 
actually equals 30 per cent. of the entire increase of the whole of 
the Metropolitan Offices combined, whilst of the Provincial Offices 
it forms upwards of 30 per cent. of the total advance of the other 
28 offices established out of London.” 


LIFE BRANCH. 


“The Reports of the Company for several years have had in- 
variably to announce a constant periodical expansion of Life Busi- 
ness, the new Policies of each succeeding year showing an advance 
over the one that had immedia preceded it. A similar result is 
shown in the year 1860, the Pr jums on New Policies, after de- 
ducting Guarantees, being 15,0791 17s. 10d_, which is an increase 
in that item of 1993/. 17s. Sd, above the amount received for the 

r 1859. 











Fire 
to the sum of 228,314, 7s. 3d. 
miums has arrived at a sum of 262,977 

























* But even this advance is small when compared with the sudden 
and remarkable momentum which has been given to this branch 
of the business in the present year (161) 

“It was not until the commencement of the year that the public 
seemed to have become fally acquainted with the fact that the 
Royal Insurance Company had published late in the last year an 
account of the investigation into the assets and liabilities of its 
Life Department, under a novel form, anc 
gible a manner as the abstruseness of the subj 
together with the entire statements and valuations uceessary for 
that purpose. 

“It is conjectured from the extensive notices of this Pamphlet, 
and its accompanying Diagrams, which have appeared in the 
Periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the attention of 
vast numbers of persons in all parts of the United Kingdom, as 
well as in other parts of the world, In oan a most satistactory and 
conclusive evidence that such is the ¢ afforded by the fact 
that the Sum Assured on new Policies in six months to the 3rd 
June of the present year, is actually fifty per cent. in excess of the 
Sum Assured in the corresponding months ef the vear 1860, although 
the latter amount in itself exceeded the Sum Assured in any like 
previous period of time 

“If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance Company 
would, with respect to the amount of it Ww 
placed (at least with one or two e 
insurance Companies doing busi: in this country, and the an- 
ticipations of the last Keport, to the effect that the details of the 
Lite Business then to be published would form an epoch of the Es- 
tablishment, will have a speedy and very happy realisation.” 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 

PROFITS —Large Prope m returned every Five Years to 
Policies then in existence Two entire Years, 

Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, 
the Bonus to be returned. 

LIFE BONUSES DEC 

Two per Cent. per Annum on the Assured ; 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company. 
SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 

Capital TWO MILLIONS Sterling. 
daemons 3 onde in hand exceed 800,0001. 
CY M. DOVE, Manager om Actuary. 
SOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secreta 


ALLIAN rT 7 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Bartholomew-lane, London, E.C. 
Established 1824. 
(Branch Offices: Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds. 
Capital, FIVE MILLI NS Sterling. 
PRESIDEN 
Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Dikg&CTORS: 
James Alexander, Esq. | Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
Charles G, Barnett, Esq. E 
George H, Barnett, Esq. 
Sir George Carroll. 
Benjamin ‘Cohen, 
James Fletcher, 
William Gladst 
Samuel Gurney, E 
James Helme, Esq. 

Life Assurances are granted anton an extensive variety of forms, 
erith, or without participation, and at moderate premiums; the rates 
for the Younger Ages being lower than those of many of the older 
and most respectable Offices. 

Actual Service Risk within the United Kingdom in Volunteer Rite 
and Artillery Corps, and in the Militia, is covered by the Company's 
Policies. 

Fire Assurances both at home and abroad are accepted at very 
moderate premiums. 

The Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies 
in force for five complete years. 

FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, 
Actuary aud Secretary. 
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N. de Rothse hild, Esq., M. P. 
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ESTABLISHED 1338, 


LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Bridge-street, 


DOWMENT LIFE 
T’rincipal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, 
aondon, 
Branch Offices— At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
‘The accumulated assets exceed . £650,000 
‘The subscribed capital . 500,000 
The annual income from life . 250,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to = wecoord about... 1, vO0,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
pe T annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuiti nd Ea- 
dowments of all kinds, India Kisk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business; and confers upon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren- 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the i means whereby their Policies may be saved 
trom forfeiture, 












forms of prop for Assurances, and ever. 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the Society's 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, London, 58.W., 
to whom ay jons for agencies in places pot efficiently repre- 


sented may be addressed . 
¢. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 
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PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Just ready, post 8vo, cloth lettered, 
RISH HISTORY AND IRISH 
CHARACTER. By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Oxford and London: J. H, and. das, PARKER. 


M AG AZIN E for SEPTE M. 


RA ASER’S 


BER. 2s. 6d, 
ConTAINS 
Barren Honour.—A Tale. ; Homeopathy. A Letter to 
By the Author of “Guy J. S., Esq By Sir 


Livingstone,” * Sword Benjamin Brodie, Bart. 











and —— "&c. Chap- | Good for Nothing; or, All 
ters I.— Down Hill. Bythe Author 
Literature aa Philosophy of * Digby Grand,” * The 
of the Early Christian Interpreter,” & , &c. 
Ascetics, } Chapters XXXIV, — 
Gone, by A. K. II. B. |} XXNAVIL, 
A Few Words on the | Modern Art in Berlin. 
Census of Ireland. Said Bey Jumblatt. 
Manners and Morals as | Be iligere nts’ Rights at Sea. 


Java. 
Vian. 


affected by Civilization. 
Parish Registers: their 
History and Contents. 


By an Anglo-Bata- 
Second Article, 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bovry, West Strand, W.C- 
rTPHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.— 
No. XXL. (for September) will be published on 


Wednesday, the 2sth instant, price One Shilling, with 


Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS: 
The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the | 
World. (With an Illustration.) 


Chapter NIX, —{)u'on est bien a Vingt Ans, 
XX.—Course of True Love. 
Food—How to Take it. 
An Old John Bull. 
Chapter 1.—A Courting 
pe Il.—The Reformer, 
+ IIL—A-Soldiering. 
ag oe up Appeara 
My Neighbour Rose. 
The Stru ss of Brown, 
of the Firm. 
Chapter IV,—Nine Times Nine is Eighty-one. 
Showing how Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson selected their 
House of Business. 
V.—tThe Division of Labour. 
- Vi.—lIt is our Opening Day. 
A Charity Bazaar. (With an Illustration.) 
Negroes Bond and Free. 
From Dan to Beersheba, 
Legend of the Corrievrechan Whirlpool.—A 
by George Mac Donald. 
Agnes of Sorrento, 
Chapter X.—The Interview. 
»  X°L—The Confessional. 
Roundabout Papers.—No. 16. On Two 
Papers which | intended to Write. 
Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








L. 
Jones, and Robinson. 





By One 


through Ashridge Park 
Ballad. 


Roundabout 


Smiru, 


RADICAL CURES - ELEC oy 
Just published, avo, of page: eo Is. Gd., 
‘ nme 
CAPLIN’S 


)XTRACTS FROM DR 
4 CASE-BOOK. Containing the De “ey n of bis § 
in Opposition to the Usual Mode of Prac . with the Ration 
Fifty-six Cases. 'o be had at H. Builliére’s, 219, Rexentastreet, 
and at the Author 8 ELECTRO-CHEMICAL BATH Establishment, 9 
York-place, Baker-street, London. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKIN 


COMPANY.— Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Kobe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness conducted d J with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company 
54, Old Brow 


















+ ey Ec. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Established 1837 
PRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
< COMPANY (Empowered by ey Act of Parliament, 4 
ict. cap. 9), 


] RITANNIA Ml UTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION (Empowered by her Majesty's Royal 





Letters Patent). 
1, Princes-street, Bank, London, 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Every description of life assurance business transacted with or 
without participation in profits. 











Extracts from Tables. 
(Proprietary. ) one ~___ (Mutual) 





ad i Annual Half- Quer 

Age. | First 7, remndr. Age. Prem. he arly Py iy 
Years. ot Life. rem. rem, 

£ ad, £ s. ad) Yrs. Mth. £ a dL wa ae ws a 
30 119,2 3 6fF BO 0 273 142083 
40 1s 2 2 4 3 76144012 4 
50 226 450 6 27M@1460R 5S 
wo 3 6 8'613 4 9 |2 82148 0 2 6 

FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ANDREW 


NYS OF ALL KINDS, 


AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, 
an Annual Payment of 32. to the 
COMPANY, 
weekly 


ACCWWE 


may be provided against by 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
which secures 1000/, at death by Accident, or 61 
injury, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly 
ACCIDENT 
75,0002. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Uffice, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 


Broad Street). 
Annual Income, 40,0004 CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


64, Cornhill, B.C, Jawuary,1861, 


NATE RLOO LIFE AS SU RAN ‘CE 
COMPANY. 

This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0001. and 
the advantag { moderate rates. 

The last Bo was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 

Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premiuin. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms oa 
application to the HEab UFFICE—365, Strand, London. 











| 


THROWER'S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 
UESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. By 
: WILLIAM THROWER, Arithmetical Master in 
the English Department of the Free Grammar School 
ot King Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. New Kdition, 
12mo, 2s. cloth, 
Also, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. 8vo, 
3a. 6d, cloth, 
London: Simrxry, Marsnart, and Co; Birmingham: 
i. Wricnt, 





ELLIS’ EXERCISES, BY REV. T, K. ARNOLD, MA. 
\ COLLECTION OF ENGLISH 


EXERCISES; Translated from the Wrrrimes of 
Cicero, for Schoolboys to Re-translate into Latin; and 


adapted to the principal Rules in the Eton Syntax, with 
Ky 


Ww. 
K. 
6d. 


occasional References to other Grammars. 
ELLIS, M.A. Revised and improved by the Rev. 
ARNOLD, M.A, 25rd Edition, corrected, l2mo, 3s, 








d to the Second and Third Parts, with Refer- 
ences to the Original, 12mo, cloth, 
Sivpxry, Marswans, and Co., and the other 
r ropr ietors. 
Seventh Edition, Te ap. 28. “6a. sewed ; 
TEPuE WATER CURE IN’ Cl 
DISEASE; an Exposition of the Causes, 
various Chronic Diseases of 


Bs. 
London: 


ae INIC 


Pro- 





gress, and Termination of 

the Digestive Organs, ys Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; 
and of their Treatment by Water and other Hygienic 
Means. By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D. LIL. S., 


and F.R.P.S. Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S, London, & 
* Dr. Gully has published a large and te work 
on the Water Cure, which is, we think, the best treatise 


on the subject that has yet appeared.”— Westminster 
Review. 
“Dr, Gully’s book is evidently written by a well- 


This work is by far the most 
‘—Athe- 


educated medical man. 
scientific that we have seen on hydropathy.’ 
nwnum 

ull the expositions which have been published 
the Water Cure, is is the most tangible 
— Lite rary Gazette. 


“Of ¢ 
Pes pec ting 
and complete.” 

London: Simrkiy, MARSHALL, 

Hall-court. 


TEW COUNTRY BOOKS, with Coloured 


Plates. Im feap. Svo, price 3s. 6d. each, cloth 


and Co,, Stationers’- 


pS 

extra, 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Common Objects of the Micro. 
scope, 

Mowre's (T.) British Ferns and their Allies. 

Atkinson's (Rev. J.C.) British Birds’ Eggs and Nests, 

Wood's (Rev. J.) The Common Objects of the Country, 

Coleman's Our Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges. 

Coleman's British Butterflies. 


Wood's (Rev. J,G.) The Common Objects of the Sea 
nen 

Spencer Thomson's Wild Flowers, and How to Gather 
~veoee 


Common Editions, in boards, price 1s. each, with the 
Plates plain, except “* Wild Flowers,” which is 2s. 
London: Rovurtepes, Warne, and Rovrieper, 


Farringdon-street. 


TUAL 
London: 


Just published, feap. 8vo, price 4s, cloth 

BSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE 

ILLUSTRATED ACCORDING TO THE SPLRI- 

SENSE, By MARY C, HUME, 

Georck Manwarine, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
WAS-I-HIND; or, a Voice from the 
Ganges: being a "solution of the True Source of 
Christianity. By an INDIAN OFFICER. . 
London: Georce Marware, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 





Just published, in post 8vo (with Original P ~7 <a 
of Garibaldi, and Ilan of Gaeta), price 10s, 6d. 

i THE TRACK OF THE GARI- 
BALDIANS THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY, By 

ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 

GEORGE MANWARING, 8 


London: 8, King William- 
street, Strand, 





Ts QUEEN, an Illustrated Journal and 

Review.—Men of all classes in England—the 
clergyman, the stadent, the schoolmaster, the man of 
letters, the artist, the merchant, the artisan—have each 
a journal written especially for them; but for the 
whole mass of educated women not a single paper of 
value exists. Under the title of * The Queen,” a journal 
for Englishwomen is now in preparation. The first 
number will appear on Saturday, September 7. “ The 
Queen” is simply intended to be for educated women 
what certain high-class journals are for men—record- 
ing and discussing from week to week whatever inte- 
rests or amuses them. There will be a large number 
of original articles on the daily life of society, its 
manners and morals—on books, music, and the theatre. 
Considerable space will be devoted to the amusements 
which ladies most pursue, at home and abroad; while, 
as for la mode, * The Queen” will be the earliest and 
most accurate chronicler of all its changes. The en- 
gravings in “The Queen” will really illustrate the 
events of the day, and give point to whatever topics 
happen to engage the public mind. No expense and 
no trouble will be spared in their preparation. 

Interesting Supplements will appear every week. 
With the first number will be given a PLATE OF THE 
FASHIONS (printed and painted in Paris), and a 
genuine PHOTOGRAPH OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA, These Photographs (not engravings from 
Vhotographs) will be suitable for framing, being ele- 
gantly mounted on tinted cardpaper. They will be 
executed by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street—a sufficient 
guarantee of their excellence, Other interesting Sup- 
plements—already in preparation in Paris, Brussels, 
Berlin, and Leipzig, as well as in London—will exhibit 
the most charming specimens of Fine-Art Printing ever 
seen in this country. The first number will appear on 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th, Price Sixpence.—To bo 
had of all Booksellers and Newsvendors ; also, on re- 
ceipt of Six Stamps, from the office, 





248, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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BOOKS 


FOR THE 


COUNTRY AND THE SEA-SIDE. 


———_>—— 

BIRDS’ NESTS, with 22 Coloured Plates 

Of Eggs. 16m0...... 6+. cere ee tert eeteee 

BIRDS UF THE SEA SHORE. Coloured 
Plates. 16mo, gilt . 

BIRDS OF THE WooD "AND FIELD. 


Edited by the Rev. C. A. JOHNS. In a 
— ee 4 Cards Printed in 


urs. Nos. Land 2.,......-++0+ each 

BOTANICAL AMBLES, By the Rev. 
JOHNS. lé6mo. ee 

BRITISH ANIMALS, “PACKET OF. 


Containing 12 Cards Printed in Colours .. 
BRITISH dag ~-~nggug With 12 
Coloured Plates. «+++ Cloth gilt 
BRITISH FISHES, a) FAMILIAR HIS- 
TORY OF THE, With numerous se eal 
ings. Feap. 8vo, cloth bds.. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, “RA MBLES 
AMONG THE. By a NATURALIST. Feap. 
BVO .. ccccccccccccccccsecccecccecccscece 
CHAPTERS ON COMMON THINGS 
BY THE SEA-SIDE. By ANNE PRATT. 
Fap, 8VO 2.0. .ccccecscescccrsccsccccece 
CHEMISTRY OF CREATION. New 
and Revised Edition. Feap. 8vo ...... 
DEW DROP (THE) AND THE MIST. 
New Edition. By CHARLES TOMLIN- 
SON, Esq. Feap. 8v0-.........+- ose 
DOGS, PACKET OF. Containing 12 
Ca rds, Printed in Colours 
EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE. 
By P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. 
FLOWERING PLANTS of GREAT 


BRITAIN. By ANNE PRATT. Vols. 1. 
to V., with Coloured vues, Svo, gilt, 
each Wel a ticasianese in wa 

—_—- FERNS “OF” “GREAT 





BRITAIN. By ANNE PRATT. Forming 
Vol. VI., 31 Coloured Plates. 8vo, gilt.... 
GRASSES AND SEDGES, 
BRITISH. By ANNE PRATT. 37 Coloure1 
Plates, containing every British (216) 
Species. Forming Vol, VII. 8vo, gilt.... 
FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By Rev. 
C. A. JOHNS. Feap. 8vo. New Edition.. 
FOREST TREES. = A pexc By Kev. C. 
A. JOHNS. Fea eee 
GARDENING FOR “CHILDREN. "By 
Rev. C. A. JOHNS. 16mo..........+0..4. 
GREEN FIELDS (THE) AND THEIR 
GRASSES. By ANNE PRATT, Feap. 8vo. 
LIZARD, A WEEK AT THE. With 
Map. By the Rey. C.A. JOHNS. lémo.. 
MONTHLY FLOWER GARDEN, THE. 
With Coloured Plates. 1é6mo e+. gilt 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS FROM THE 
FIELD AND GARDEN. Edited by the 
Rev. -C. A. JOHNS. With 24 Coloured 
Plates. RoyallGmo............0.-+6. gilt 
MONTHLY WINDOW FLOWERS. 
Edited by the Rev. C. A. —. With 12 
Coloured Plates. 16mo, gi 
MONTHLY WILD FLOWERS. "Edited 
by the Rev. C. - _—— WwW ean trea 
Plates. 16mo, 
OCEAN, THE. ‘By "’. ii. ‘GOSSE, F. RS 
New Edition. Post 8vo 








FRERONERA OF N i T URE, “TH E. 
Feap. 8vo 06050 
POISONOUS, NOxi0us, ‘AND SUS- 


PECTED PLANTS OF OUR FIELDS AND 
WOODS. By ANNE PRATT. _ ith 44 
Coloured Plates. Imperial 1ém 

RAIN CLOUD, THE. By C. “TOM- 
LINSON, Esq. 16mo.. 

RAMBLE IN SPRING. By ‘the Rev. 
Cc. A. JOHNS. 16mo 2 90 0 eee cece 

RAMBLE IN SUMMER, “By the Rey. 
Cc. A,JOHNS. 16m CP cece ce eo ecccce 

RAMBLE IN AUTUMN. By the Rev. 
C. A. JOHNS, 16M0.. ..00...ccesecesece 

RAMBLE IN WINTER. By the Rey. 
Cc. A. JOHNS. lémo.. 

RURAL AFFAIRS, SKETCHES “OF. 
} A Mrs, CHARLES TOMLINSON. Feap. 

SEA “WEEDS (BRITISH). wo 12 
Coloured Plates. 1lémo.. + gilt 

SONGSTERS, OUR NATIV E. By 
7 wueer. With 73 Coloured Plates. 


TEMPEST, “THE. "New Edition. By 
CHARLES TOMLINSON, Esq, Feap. 8vo. 


THUNDERSTORM, THE. New Edi- 
= ay CHARLES TOMLINSON, Esq. 


WANDERINGS THROUGH T TEC ON. 
SERVATORIES AT KEW. Feap. 8vo.. 
WILD FLOWERS. By ANNE PRAT T. 


PRICE, 
4s. 6d. 


Is. 


4s. 


5s. 


Is. 


&s. 


8d. 


0d. 


. Gd, 


Od. 


. Od. 


2s, Od. 


. Gd. 


0d, 


. Ga, 
2s. Od, 
s. Od. 
. 6a, 


3. 8d, 


. Ga, 


. 8d, 


Is. 8d. 


8. 6d. 


. Od. 
. Gd. 
. Od. 
s. Od. 
. Od, 


. Od. 


3s. 6d. 


In 2 vols., with 192 Coloured Plates. 16mo. 16s. 0 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SELBOURNE, Arranged for Young Per- 
sons. A Newand Revised Edition, Post 
BVO voce co vccces 0000 0 ce cece cccees soccce 

YEAR OF COUNTRY LIFE; or, The 
Chronicles of me Y ve Naturalist F aap. 
BVO. ++ ce tees ° 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
77, Great Queen- | 


LEDGE.— Derostrortes—London: 


2s. 


s. 8d. 


s. Od, 


s. Gd, 


eg Paes meee : at 
This day, Vols. V. and VI., 8vo, 28s., of the 


6d. 


street, Lincoln's Inn-flelds, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, 
E.C.; and 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W. 


| ANTHONY FROUDE, 


THE REV. F. METCALFE’S WORK ON ICELAND. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, with Map and Four Illustrations, price 12s. 6d., 


THE OXONIAN IN ICELAND; 


OR, NOTES OF TRAVEL IN THAT ISLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1860: 
WITH GLANCES AT ICELANDIC FOLK-LORE AND SAGAS. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; 


Author of “The Oxonian in Norway,” &c. 


66 WTR. METCALFE has brought home a capital; his purse before he starts from England. 
budget from Iceland. The work as a whole is | Some of the sketches of character, too, are admirat ly 

fresh and very entertaining. The concluding chapter,| done. But the great interest of the book lies in the 

on the way and cost of travelling in Iceland, is minute | impression it gives of the story-telling spirit of the 

and practical enough to be of great value to any/| Icelander, and of the northern gloom that hangs over 

member of the Alpine Club or other adventurer who | his superstition.”"—Z.raminer. 

wishes to understand the relations of the ground to 


London: on GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


MR. DU CHAILLU’S TRAVELS. 














TENTH THOUSAND, with Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 


With Accounts of the CANNIBALS and other SAVAGE —. a of the in ASE 
of the GORILLA, the NEST-BUILDING APE, 


By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. 


The Times.—This extraordinary production. We must go back to the voyages of La Perouse and Captain 
Cook, and almost to the days of wonder which followed the track of Columbus, for novelties of equal signifi- 
cance to the age of their discovery. M. du Chaillu has struck into the very spine of Africa, and has lifted the 
veil of the torrid zone from its western rivers, sw amps, and forests.” 

Saturday Review.—“ M. du Chaillu’s narrative will not disappoint the expectations which it has excited. Its 
literary merits are considerable, for it is clear, lively, and judiciously pruned of unimportant details, His ex- 
plorations were in no degree exempt from the hardships and dangers which are the condition of African travel.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. MOTLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 











FOURTH THOUSAND, with Portraits, 2 vols. Svo, 30s, 


rn mn WNIT 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS : 
FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE SYNOD OF DORT: 
With a full view of the English-Dutch struggle against Spain : 
AND OF THE ORIGIN AND DESTRUCTION OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, 
Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Edinburgh Review.—“ We must especially commend the hearty English spirit in which the book is written, 
and fertile as the present age has been in historical works ef the highest merit, none of them can be ranked 
above these volumes in the grand qualities of interest, accuracy, and truth.” 

Quarterly Review.—** Mr, Motiey’s work must be read to appreciate the vast and conscientious industry which 
he has bestowed upon it. His delineations are true and lifelike. Diligent and painstaking as the humblest 
chronicler, he has availed himself of many sources of information which have not been made use of by any 
previous historical writer.” 

JONN wetetear ital Albemarle Street. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
This day, 8vo, 1s., ‘| prcor’ ESSAYS, with Annotations. 
SPEECH delivered in the Hovsr By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of 


. Commons, on July 24rd, 1860, on TITE BOCLE. F | Dublin 
SIASTIC: AL COURTS. By HENRY SEYMOUR, M.P. London: Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand. 


for Poole, 








Post 8vo, 9s., Second Series of 
T RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
, PARSON, Essays Consolatory, Esthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. <A Selection from the Coutri- 
butions of A. K, H. B, to Fraser's Magazine, 
London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 


Jounx Merray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 9s., 
ONSIDERATIONS ON REP RESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. By JON STUART 
MILL. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. — " Galena. 4 jn. _ “ne 


This day, demy Svo, 8s. 6d., ( N the CLASSIFICATION. and GEO- 

rer GRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of the MAM- 

te ARY ON THE EPISTLES MALIA; with an APPENDIX on the GORILLA, and 

TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES IN ASIA. By | ;}on the EXTINCTION and TRANSMUTATION of 

RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of West- | SPECIES, By RICHARD OWEN, F.RS., Superinten- 

minster. | dent of the Natural History Department in the British 
} London: Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand, | Museum. 

PE | London: Parker, 

The Second Edition of a New Series, Twa o Volumes, lis - . 

NRIENDS IN COUNCIL! BOIIN’S ENGLISIT F OENTLEMANS LiBBART FOR 

| Lately published, a New Edition, Two Volumes 

9s., 0 








ox, and Bovry, West Strand. 


’ | Handsomely printed in de ay! S8vo, and illustrated with 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. portraits and plates, at 9s. per volume, 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. \r YE LETTERS ‘AND WORKS OF 
os | ii _ LADY WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by LORD 
| This ‘day, : Svo, price iés., the Fourth Volume, complet. | WHARNCLIFFE. Th ind ion, with important addi- 
ns ing the Work, of | tions and corrections der rived from the original manu- 
q S "Ie \ONOUERST J | scripts, a new Memoir and illustrative Notes by W. 
“| HE at ANSE CONGUE a IN| MUVY THOMAS. Complete in two volumes, with a 
ae ‘<n TO THF Govepy | Seneral Index, and fine portraits engraved on steel. 

HIsTORY OF SLAVERY, AND TO THE GOVERN- |) ol. 
MENT OF COLONIES. By ARTITUR TELPs. 
Vols. 1. and LL, 28s. Vol. IIL, 16s. 
| 











Henny G. Boux, Y ork-street, ) Sm 
London, W.C 

London: Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 7 — 

| BOHN’ OILN'S IL LUSTR ATE D LIBR: ARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 

ISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing | GOUTHEY'S LIFE OF NELSON, with 

‘ as NL, Containing | \") additional Notes and a general Index. Illustrated 

the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By JAMES | with sixty-four engravings on steel and wood, from 

designs by Duncan, Birket Foster, Westall, and others. 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV.: | Price 5s, 

contiining the Reign of Henry VIII, 2/. 14s. Hexxy G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bovry, West Strand. London, W Cc. 








Loxpos: Printed by ALFrep EpmMuNnv GaLLoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the ’recinct of the Savoy, Strand, in tue C 
Beaufort-buildings, Stranl; and publishet by him at the 
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